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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RAILROAD AUTHORITIES ON RATE CONTROL. 


ROUSED by the repeated and outspoken declarations of 
President Roosevelt, and apparently alarmed by the prog- 
ress which his railroad policy seems to be making, the railroad 
managers have at last inaugurated a campaign of instruction and 
defense. This campaign is being vigorously and intelligently con- 
ducted. The services of prominent men of various professions 
have beenenlisted. Influential newspapers and financial and com- 
mercial journals have added their valuable assistance ; and it must 
be admitted that the work of molding public opinion has been so 
far successful that the people to-day, if newspaper comment is any 
criterion, seem to be more inclined to give the railroads a fair hear- 
ing and a square deal than they were a few montks ago when the 
Esch-Townsend bill passed the lower house of Congress. 

Many reasons have been assigned for this growing demand for 
fairness and impartiality, but perhaps the most plausible are the 
belief now generally prevailing that railroads as a rule sincerely 
condemn secret rebates and discriminations, whether they are guilty 
of the practise of giving them or not, and the doubt that also iS 
continuing to spread, as to whether the evils which are supposed 
to exist are as bad as they have been painted. The railroad men 
are fostering and strengthening this belief and doubt by the judi- 
cious use of all available means. One of the most noticeable ex- 
amples of this method of defense is the publicity which they are 
giving to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commi sion 
which show, to quote from an eminent financial journal, “ that in 
the whole of the period since the organization of the commission, 
from April 5, 1887, down to March 1, 1905, or almost eighteen years, 
only 770 formal complaints in the aggregate had been filed with 





the commission, making an average of less than 43 complaints a 
year, or not quite four a month, for a railroad system comprising 
over 200,000 miles of road, with annual gross earnings of two thou- 
sand million dollars.” 

The principal vehicle of expression, however, which the rail- 
roads have made use of during the past month has been Senator 
Elkins’s investigating committee. The speeches and essays which 
the railroads have presented in the form of testimony before that 
committee seem likely to be the chief showing and argument upon 
which they will rest their case before Congress this fall. Nearly 
all the testimony taken by this committee is valuable and instruc- 
tive, but it is generally conceded that the clearest and most con- 
cise presentation of the issue under investigation was made by Mr. 
Robert Mather, chairman of the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. The substance of Mr. 
Mather’s statement is as follows: 


“That there is a public clamor for giving the rate-making power 
to the commission can not be denied, but that it is a misled clamor 
is plainly apparent. The evil which is in the public mind and 
which the public generally believes is to be cured by the proposed 
legislation is the evil of rebates and discriminations between ship- 
pers. This was the keynote of the President’s message. If it were 
clearly comprehended that these practises are all prohibited by the 
original act to regulate commerce and that all can be prevented 
under the Elkins act, public clamor would be ata loss to put its 
finger upon any specific evils to be remedied by new legislation 
and would agree with the statement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself that the ‘existing system of laws applicable to 
the wrongdoing is complete and simple.’ No amendment of the 
statute, therefore, is necessary.” 


This claim of Mr. Mather that present laws are sufficient seems 
to be the main argument of those who oppose the President’s rail- 
road policies. Mr. George R. Peck, general counsel of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, was one of the witnesses before the 
committee. A few extracts from his testimony follow: 


“TI have only to say that they [the railroads] will welcome any 
legislation, criminal or remedial, which in any degree can make the 
payment of rebates more difficult and increase the certainty of de- 
tection and of punishment. . . . The Esch-Townsend bill undoubt- 
edly proposes a comprehensive system of rate-making by the com- 
mission. If it becomes a law, the most powerful body of men in 
the world will be the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States. Can this commission, which, under the Esch- 
Townsend bill, will stand in the place of Congress, under the pref- 
erence clause limitation of the Constitution make any preferences 
in its regulations of the ports of one State over those of another? 
If the constitutional provision applies and is binding on the com- 
mission, they can not make preferences, but if on the other hand 
—as they themselves insist—they will not be governed by this con- 
stitutional provision in the making of rates, then I submit the 
power never should be given to them. It is an open question to- 
day which would be the greater calamity to the people of the 
United States—to have the constitutional provision applied so that 
only distance tariffs could be made to the ports of competitive 
States, or to have it held that the constitutional provision does not 
apply and may be disregarded. In either case the evil conse- 
quences would be far beyond calculation.” 


Prof. H. R. Meyer was another of the expert witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. He has made a special study of 
conditions in Germany and Prussia, and he also believes that gov- 
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ernment control is not a remedy for the troubles complained of. 
He says: 


“To have the Federal Government, or its agent, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, exercise the power to make railway rates, 
would in no way prevent secret rebates. Railways would find it 
no more difficult to depart secretly from rates made by the Gov- 
ernment than they have 
found it to depart se- 
cretly from rates made 
by themselves, and they 
often would be under 
much greater pressure 
to depart from the rates 
made by the Govern- 
ment, for it is the ver- 
dict of all experience 
that the Government 
will not and can not 
make railway rates that 
will meet the needs of 
expanding trade and in- 
dustry.” 
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SPOILING THE WAKE. The list of those who 

Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. oppose, like that of 

those who favor, the 

“Administration’s policy” might be extended indefinitely. It 

should be noted that the arguments of those who oppose it are not 

based alone upon the supposed injury and injustice that might re- 

sult to the railroads therefrom. There are many who think the 

policy subversive of our present form of government. Mr. Samuel 

Spencer, president of the Southern Railway, belongs to this class, 

as his speech before the National Association of Manufacturers at 
Atlanta last week clearly shows. He said: 


“Whether business be conducted by a person, a firm, or a cor- 
poration large or small, it is the ambition, the enterprise, and the 
achievement of the individual that make it successful. 

“We seem to be threatened now with a most serious departure 
from these fundamental laws and principles. Recent tendencies 
in our legislation seem to threaten this danger of sapping the 
strength and the courage and the enterprise of the individual citi- 
zen. Socialism is stalking abroad, and the possibility of its en- 
trance in our national life clearly and distinctly confronts us.” 


So the signs of the time seem to justify Bradstreet’s in declaring 
that “ there is a possibility of a severe strain between the President 
and the upper house” when Congress meetsagain. Butmore than 
that, if some conservative journals are to be believed, there isa 
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SHALL IT BE TEDDY OR PAPA? 
—Johnson in the Denver News. 
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strong sentiment being formed against Mr. Roosevelt personally 
by certain powerful elements of the people, who exclaim with the 
New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle: “ lf we are going 
to have the wrong prevail anyhow, we would much rather help 
put in office the real thing and not its counterfeit.” On account of 
the importance which is always accredited to the utterances of The 
Chronicle we reproduce its remarks at length. It says: 


“We regret the keen disappointment which his unexpected ex- 
pression of opinion and purpose has given rise to, and on this oc- 
casion in sections wider than the same sentiments would have met 
last winter. Besides, added emphasis was imparted to this ad- 
dress because it was followed bya speech the next night by Secre- 
tary Taft at a dinner to the International Railway Congress at the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, echoing almost literally the Presi- 
dent’s proposal on the rate question. Mr. Taft said that not only 
must railway rate legislation come, but he threw in the unneces- 
sary threat or pressure of something worse about to happen to the 
railroads if they attempted to protect the properties with the care 
of which they are entrusted. That kind of big talk or menace was 
well enough in the Bryan campaigns, but it does not fit conditions 
as they now exist. 

“We assert that the starting up into new life of this old source 
of disquietude through the strong utterances by the leading repre- 
sentatives of the Government, one in Denver and the other at 
Washington, on almost the same night, is unfortunate, and we may 
add also very untimely. . . . Moreover we know that the managers 
[of the railroads] will succeed. That is inevitable for several rea- 
sons. One is, because the President’s way does not hit the evils 
which are sought to be corrected—that is, rebates, discriminations, 
private and refrigerator cars, and other devices for giving prefer- 
ences to one shipper over another; two, because the railroad view 
does hit the real evils, and as a rule they are evils which the provi- 
sions of the law if not clear and wide enough now to catch them, 
the belief of the railroads is that they should be widened and made 
plain and the enlarged provisions enforced; three, because the 
right always will prevail, and it is no more right for a shipper to 
use his neighbor’s property for nearly nothing than it is right for 
the consumer to enter the farmer’s wheat-bin and compel the 
farmer to let him have his grain at less than its market value; 
finally (to descend from high moral grounds toa much lower level), 
it is not good politics, for the Republican Party has no reason for 
existence except it is to fight directly for the right or indirectly for 
it by antagonizing the wrong.” 





RACING FOR THE KAISER’S CUP. 


A LTHO the yacht race across the Atlantic is being held under 

the auspices of the Kaiserlicher Yacht Club, for a cup given 
by the Kaiser, it is widely remarked, as the Philadelphia Press 
puts it, that “the contest is really between British and American 
built vessels.” The single German entry, the //amdurg, was the 
former British cutter Rainbow. The American Apache and the 
Ailsa were designed and built in Great Britain. The Usowana, 
altho constructed in the United States, was designed and built by 
an Englishman. So the list practically is composed of six English 
and five American vessels. The date of the race, we are told, was 
selected because the records show that during the months of May 
and June 70 per cent. of the winds of the Atlantic come from the 
southwest and vary enough to make fine test weather for sailing 
craft. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion as to what are the ob- 
jects—besides the prizes—and what might be the use of this race 
which is now in progress. Lord Brassey confesses that he entered 
the Susbeam simply for the honor of his nation, and he believes 
that the issue of the race will depend so largely upon luck and 
favoring winds that every contestant will have a chance for the 
Kaiser’s cup. These seem to be the views entertained by the 
owners and skippers of all the yachts who were interviewed. The 
comment of the newspapers is varied and interesting. The New 
York 7imes says: 


“Asa sporting event, nothing could be more absurd and more 
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fated to be inconclusive than the 
ocean yacht race instigated by. 
the German Emperor. . . . Even 
between vessels of the same class 
and size there is nothing proved 
by a race across the Atlantic. 
The elements are altogether too 
many, the chapter of accidents or 
of chances altogether too copious. 
In the first and most famous of 
these races, the winter race east- 
ward between the Henrietta, 
Vesta, and Fleetwing, a genera- 
tion and more ago, it was com- 
monly considered that the slow- 
est boat won, facilitated by pluck 
and luck, the pluck being that of 
the surviving veteran, Captain 
Samuels, who sailed her and who 
carried canvas with a boldness 
which the other skippers did not 
venture to emulate. When the 
Cambria and Dauntless raced 
across to the westward, and, as 
it was expressed at the time 
‘ Asbury got into Parliament by 
an hour and a quarter,’ it was by 
no means agreed that it was be- 
cause he had the faster boat. In 
fact, the Dauntless lost some- 
thing like the time by which she 
was beaten by heaving-to in mid- 
ocean in the hope of rescuing a 
man who had fallen overboard. 
Neither were the later races ac- 
cepted as conclusive or indeed 
as illuminating, upon the respec- 
tive merits of the inanimate con- 
testants. 

“If this be true as to those fair 
and equal races, how can any- 
thing conclusive be expected 
from a race in which the entries 
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DETAILS OF THE RACERS. 











Tons. |L. W. L. 











Yacht and Owner. | Rig. Country. Club. Made. Designer. | 
| 
ee Y ial United States | N. Y. Y.C. 1895 in Great Britain by...........| Fife | 116 89 
Atlantic, TES ys gio asswe vee ones | Schooner | United States | N.Y. Y.C. 103 «. v nited States by......,....| Gardner | 206 135 
APACHE, Ti, TABTOOUML .. 00... sec cece scccesees Bark United States | N. Y. Y.C. Great Britain by.......... Reid | 307 168 
Toma ag aay I nc coe Soecsdssn¥ et Schooner | United States | Indian Harbor | 1899 “* United States by.......... Crane 116 100 
Fleur de Lys, L. A. Stimson.. PE a United States Te eh Sh od | 1890 ** United States by.......... Burgess 86 86 
Hildegarde. E. R. Coleman........ seeeees| Schooner | United States | Corinthian | 1897 “* United States by.......... Chesebrough 146 103.4 
7 ease. Bh. EE. TOd..;..... | Schooner United States Atlantic | igor * United States by.......... Wintringham | 235 110 
Utowana, A. V. Armour. ...| Schooner | United States | N.Y. Y. C. | 1891 “* U.S. by the Englishman..| Webb | 267 155 
Hamburg, Sh a oo Schooner | Germany | Norddeutscher 1898 “* Great Britain > eS Watson | 185 “8 
Sunbeam, Lord Brassey............sesssseees- Bark’tine | Englanc | Royal Squadron 1874 ‘‘ Great Britain by........... Byrne | 297 135 
Valhalla, Earl Crawford........ SL ieircnaen be Ship | England Royal Squadron 1892 “* Great Britain by........... Storey | 648 240 





range from a schooner of 86 tons and a yaw! of 116 to a full-rigged 
ship of 647, and comprise four ‘ auxiliaries’ with their screws 
taken inboard, by rig a ship, a barkentine, a three-masted topsail 
schooner, and a three-masted fore-and-after respectively, in addi- 
tion to the seven which provide for no other impulsion than that 
of wind? Evidently the affair as a yacht race is the height of 
absurdity.” 


The New York Zvening Post notes that it can not be said of 
any one of the yachts flying the American flag that it was designed, 
constructed and manned by American citizens, and 7he Post seems 
to think that Europe can properly claim more interest in the race 
than the United States. 


THE PHILADELPHIA GAS FIGHT. 


\V HEN the city councils of Philadelphia, early in this month, 
postponed final action on the gas question in order to give 
the people an opportunity to be heard, the newspapers of that city 
seemed to think that the battle had been won. They did not be- 
lieve that the politicians would dare to renew and extend the gas 
lease for seventy-five years in the face of the great popular up- 
rising and hostile demonstration which resulted from the fear of 
such a possibility. Subsequent events, however, have shown how 
wrong was this prejudgment. On May 18 the city councils met 
again, and only 13 out of 124 members voted against the extension 
objected to. The hope of those who felt outraged by this action 
was then placed in the Mayor who has solemnly promised to veto 
the measure and to do his best to finally defeat it. We quote the 
following from Zhe Ledger's (Ind.) account of the proceedings : 


“Ignoring the fervent pleas of representative citizens flaunting 
defiance in the face of a maddened crowd of constituents, who 
crowded the galleries, hissing and hurling cries of derision at the 
men who were there to protect their interests; guarded by detec- 
tives and policemen in plain clothes from bodily harm, many of 
them craven-hearted and scared, yet cringing in obedience to the 
‘Organization’ leader, the members of the city councils yesterday 
sacrificed the most valuable franchise of the city—the lease of the 
gas works. 

“It was the most flagrant betrayal of public trust in the history 
of municipal government. For seventy-five years to come these 
men, who are bound by their oaths to legislate in the interest of 
good government, handed over to the United Gas Improvement 
Company a property which, by the expiration of the lease, esti- 
mated from present earnings, will be worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. And for what? Twenty-five million dollars! A few 
honest members of the councils raised their voices in protest, but 
their pleas, like those of the citizens who for hours begged for de- 
lay, were swept aside in an avalanche of ayes from the puppets 
of the ‘Organization.’ 


The editorial comments of 7he Ledger are as forceful as the 
reports in its news columns as the following sample will serve to 
illustrate. It says: 


“The recklessly improvident and dishonest barter of the gas 
works is to be carried through defiantly according to the program. 
The pretense of giving consideration to other propositions had 
never any other purpose than to distract attention fora time from 
the bald iniquity of the original ‘deal,’ which had been already 
determined on, and which is pressed to a conclusion by all the 





power of the corrupt organization that rules the city with an irre- 
sponsible tyranny. 

“This flagrant betrayal of public rights and interests can be jus- 
tified on no considerations of expediency or necessity. It is crime 
so daring and outrageous that to most honest people it has seemed 
incredible. It surrenders a well-considered, satisfactory, and pro- 
fitable lease, with assured income and control, and turns over the 
public property and franchise absolutely to a private corporation, 
with the unrestrained monopoly of selling gas to the community at 
an exorbitant and oppres- 
sive rate, for three-quar- 
ters of a century. The 
pretended consideration 4} 
is a sum of money less 
than is assured the city 
under the existing lease, 
for which the city aban- 
dons all claim upon the 
gas works or upon the 
income derived from them 
for two generations to 
come. Public protest 
against this shameless 
robbery has been in vain. 
The power to defeat it 
rests now with the Mayor, 
who has come to the su- 
preme test of his whole 
career.” 





In all the reports which 
come from Philadelphia 
there seems to be no doubt 
expressed that the city 














, MAYOR JOHN WEAVER, 

councils took the bit be- of Philadelphia, who has promised to do 
tween the teeth and de- everything in his power to defeat the gas lease. 
Some question his sincerity, others think the 


fiantly overrode public jeace may be passed over his veto. 


sentiment in voting upon 
the gas propositions. Says Zhe Press (Rep.) in its report of the 
affair : 

“ At the announcement of the passage of the gas grab, there arose 
from the crowded galleries of the Common Council a storm of hoots 
and hisses that drowned the tattoo which President McCurdy beat 
with his gavel in an ineffectual effort to restore order. Roars of 
‘Thieves! Robbery! Shame!’ burst forth. One man began to 
sing ‘We’ll hang common councils to a sour apple-tree,’ and a 
score of voices took up the refrain. So great did the clamor be- 
come that a riot was threatened and a party of policemen and de- 
tectives was hurried upstairs to clear the galleries.” 

The only change from the original plans contained in the bill 
upon its final passage, according to the Philadelphia papers, is an 
amendment which provides for a small graduated reduction in the 
price of gas. The scheme as at first presented fixed dollar gas till 
1928, and go-cent gas for the remainder of the seventy-five years. 
As it stands it fixes the rate at a dollar till 1911; 95 cents till 1921; 
90 cents till 1936; 85 cents till 1956 ; and 80 cents till 1980. 

But this change, in the opinion of 7he Press, is insignificant and 
leaves the lease as it stands far from being satisfactory. The 
Press says: 

“This concession is far from making the scheme acceptable or 
justifiable. It is onlya tub to the whale. The job is still a gigan- 
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tic wrong to the people, and every legitimate means should be 
taken to thwart its final consummation. The Mayor is bound by 
his public pledge, by every instinct of manhood, and by his mani- 
fest sense of public duty to veto it, and meanwhile the whole force 
of popular sentiment should be exerted to fortify and sustain that 
veto when it comes. Let us stand pat onthe present lease. Here 
we are on impregnable ground. Here we have the best that is 
now possible for the city and the people. Here we have what 
everybody knows and understands, and it should be our rallying 
cry. 


BUYING PANAMA SUPPLIES ABROAD. 


HEN in consequence of the outcry against Secretary Taft, 
President Roosevelt assumed all responsibility for grant- 
ing authority to the Panama Canal Commission, to buy ships and 
supplies in the cheapest market without regard to American goods 
and bottoms, he took particular pains to say that he did not con- 
sider that any political principle was involved. The high protec- 
tionists, however, took an entirely different view of the case, and 
they brought such strong pressure to bear that the President, has, 
according to the latest reports, consented to a slight modification 
of his plans. But nevertheless he declares that his main policy 
has not been changed, for he is going to pursue the only course 
open to him, which is to build the canal at the lowest possible 
price. “Atany rate,” he is reported to have remarked, “ the ques- 
tion is up to Congress. That body had an opportunity to act once 
and will have an opportunity to act again.” The incident to which 
the President referred was the warning which Secretary Taft gave 
to Congress last winter in submitting the report of the Canal Com- 
mission, a warning which was not acted upon. The words of the 
Secretary were as follows: 

“If the Isthmian Canal Commission are not bound by any re- 
striction of Congress as to where they shall purchase machinery, 
material, and supplies, then it would seem to be their duty to con- 
struct the canal as cheaply as possible. . . . This, however, is cer- 
tain to produce, every time that a large contract is awarded toa 
foreign manufacturer or dealer, an outcry on the part of the Ameri- 
can unsuccessful competitors. If Congress approves the policy of 
favoring American manufacturers and dealers, even if it increases 
the cost of the construction of the canal, then it seems to me only 
just that it should declare this policy by law and lay down a rule 
which the commission can easily follow.” 

But this explanation of the President’s desire that a free hand 
be given to the Canal Commission in the purchase of ships and sup- 
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ANXIOUS TO GET BUSY. 
—Gilbert in the Denver 7%imes. 


GLORY AND THE GRAVE. 
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plies in foreign markets is not satisfactory to a large class of Re- 
publican protectionists whose views in the matter are voiced by 
Representative John Dalzell of Pennsylvania. His statement con- 
densed follows: 


“I venture to say that it never entered the mind of any member 
of Congress in either House or of either party that the necessary 
outlay for the construction of the Panama Canal should not be 
made in American markets. Congress did not think for a moment 
that the taxes paid by Americans were to be expended to the en- 
hancement of foreigners. 

“ The proposition that the United States Government buy foreign 
ships which can not be sailed under the Stars and Stripes would 
be a sight for gods and men. 

“There is no rule applicable to the construction of the Panama 
Canal that is not entirely applicable to the construction of govern- 
mental enterprises. Why not have our battle-ships built abroad? 
Why not have our guns manufactured abroad? These questions 
answer themselves. 

“The policy announced [by Mr. Taft and the President] gives 
encouragement to the Democratic and Mugwump press that is agi- 
tating a revision of the best tariff law known in our entire history.” 

The actions of President Roosevelt and Secretary Taft and the 
positive declaration that the policy announced will be followed in 
all its main features, have furthermore been construed to mean 
that the President has purposely made use of this occasion to 
bring the tariff issue to the front. Indeed, many are predicting 
that he will cause a split, first in his Cabinet, and finally in his 
party, with the “stand-patters” and conservative Republicans on 
one side, and the revisionists and “trust-busters” on the other. 
Says the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) in substance : 

“Yet what a reflection is the Government’s course upon that 
great American system which is embodied in the sacred sched- 
ules! From a ‘stand-pat’ point of view the situation is truly dis- 
tressing. From the other point of view itis delicious. If we want 
steel rails we have to pay the home price. The tariff follows us 
into almost every detail of our material lives, and if there is any- 
thing you can never get the best of in this country it is a rate ad 
valorem. Yet the United States Government kicks against buy- 
ing exclusively in a market to which all of the citizens of the United 
States are held by the most rigid bonds. 

“The Government is to be subjected to terrific pressure in order 
that its position may be modified.” 


But the Chicago Evening Post (Rep.) takes a view quite oppo- 
site to that expressed by Zhe Repudlican, and says: 


“A roar of wrath has gone up from certain interested persons 
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Russ1a—“ I wonder why I am not popular.” 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Mews. 
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over the reported intention of the Isthmian Canal Commission to 
buy ships and canal materials outside of the United States. More- 
over, the Democrats who believe that protective duties result from 
the worst form of political crime are dancing about in glee because 
they think they will be able to ‘put the Republicans in a hole’ dug 
by their apparent inconsistency in evading their own tariff laws in 
favor of a national enterprise, altho they will not allow the people 
to do the same thing. 

“Unfortunately for the Democratic mirth, however, no one wili 
be deceived by their hilarity. The determination of the commis- 
sion to purchase supplies in the open market, whether offered by 
foreigners or citizens, is based upon economic good sense. None 
of the material is intended for use in the United States. It will go 
into an enterprise remote from our territory and from our peo- 
ple. . . . Consequently it does not affect the protective principle, 
which is designed solely to prevent the product of labor in foreign 
countries from entering our home markets.” 


The New York Age, the leading negro publication, is wrought 
up over the fact that the American negro shall have no part in the 
digging or bossing. It says: 


“ Why have the canal commissioners overlooked so entirely, per- 
haps ignored so entirely would be better, the large surplus black 
labor population of the Southern States and of many of the large 
cities of the Northern and Western States? Why have they de- 
cided to rely on alien labor to dig the canal? Why have they 
decided to put bread paid for by the taxpayers of the United States 
in the’ mouths of those not of the household, when there are so 
many of these latter who would be glad to have it, and who are in 
every way capable of earning it? Is it advanced as a theory that 
the blacks of the British West Indies or the browns of Japan are 
more capable of doing the work than the blacks of the United 
States? 

“The fact of the matter is that the canal commissioners have the 
same contempt for the black men of the United States, not only 
as a labor force but as any sort of force, that the appointing power 
felt in making the canal commissioners and the civil body to gov- 
ern in the canal zone. It was not deemed necessary by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers of the War Department to place one 
Afro-American in a responsible position in the canal enterprise, 
altho the bu!k of the manual labor, and therefore the bulk of the 
canal zone population, will be black.” 





CHINESE BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN TRADE. 


“ CHINESE Roland for the American Oliver seems to be 

onthe program.” These arc the words used by the Brook- 
lyn Eagle in commenting upon the surprising and disturbing report 
that the Chinese merchants had determined to boycott American 
goods. The facts regarding this reported boycott are in doubt. 
According to the despatches, the pronunciamento against Ameri- 
can goods originated with the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, 
and was inspired by the attitude of this Government toward Chi- 
nese who came to the United States. It seems that Chinese mer- 
chants do not mind how severely the United States restricts the 
entrance of coolies and other laborers, but they do object to the 
practise of imposing burdensome and humiliating regulations upon 
Chinese citizens who come as merchants, students, and travelers. 
As the Boston Hera/d describes the case: 


“At the present time if a steamship arrives at an American port 
having as one of its passengers a Chinese merchant or scholar, 
even tho he may have a suite of staterooms in the first cabin, and 
may have a French or English valet as an attendant, it is assumed 
by our immigration authorities that the incomer is a Chinese lab- 
orer in disguise, and is coming here for the purpose of seeking 
employment at wages below those which can support American or 
European immigrant laborers on a reasonable living basis. On 
this account this Chinese traveler is isolated from the rest of the 
first-cabin passengers, is not permitted to land until he can estab- 
lish his identity in an unmistakable manner, by submitting to a 
species of star chamber inquisition which is insulting and humili- 
ating to an intense degree.” 


There has been much severe criticism upon this rigid adminis- 
tration of the law. A little over a year ago the New York Cham. 
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ber of Commerce adopted and sent to Washington resolutions in 
protest against it. In acknowledging receipt of these resolutions, 
Mr. Cortelyou, then the head of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which includes among its bureaus that of immigration, 
made what the New York /ournal of Commerce calls the “ some- 
what evasive reply that certificates of the Chinese Government, 
revised by United States consular officers, when presented by 
members of the exempt classes, are accepted as prima facie evi- 
den-e of the facts set forth therein, but the contents thereof may 
be controverted by the United States authorities.” 

This declaration of Mr. Cortelyou in plain terms means that the 
decision as to whether a Chinaman is a laborer, an American citi- 
zen, or belongs to the “exempt” class rests entirely with the immi- 
gration officials from whose action there is no appeal. This view 
of the case seems to be borne out by a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. Hence, as the American Govern- 
ment has for the time being at least abandoned all attempt to make 
a new treaty, the Chinese people realize that they must submit in- 
definitely to the oppression of the old laws, and so they have re- 
solved, as it appears, to retaliate unless their requests are granted. 
All that they have officially asked for so far, is that the United 
States Government define by treaty what it means by “ laborer,” 
and having made the definition as broad as language will permit, 
stop there. 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), in referring to the proposed 
Chinese boycott, says: 


“The course taken by the Chinese commercial bodies and the 
action of the Chinese Minister may be inadvisable from certain 
points of view, but they are not unnatural. It is clear that similar 
oppression and ostracism practised by the Chinese Government 
against Americans in China would be speedily resented by the 
mobilizing of the fleet. 

“The Chinese Government desires another treaty, which, among 
other things, will soften the rigor of the exclusion law with re- 
spect to educated Chinese, and will guarantee such persons de- 
cent treatment. This much, at least, should be conceded. Our 
exportations to China are not of great volume at present, but the 
possibilities of trade with such a populous country as China are 
not to be lightly regarded. This is a secondary consideration. 
The question of international justice is paramount.” 


The commercial aspects of the threatened boycott are a very 
important feature in the case. As the Indianapolis ews (Ind.) 
remarks, “We can not expect to maintain an open-door policy for 
trade in China with one hand, while holding a closed door against 
Chinese immigration with the other.” At present our trade with 
China is not large when we consider the size of its population. 
Last year the United States bought about $240,000,000 of exports 
from that country, but did not sell there over $30,000,000 of im- 
ports. But the trade is growing, especially in the exportation of 
textile goods from our mills. We quote the following from an 
interview given by Mr. James S. Fearon, president of a firm heav- 
ily interested in Chinese trade, and who long resided in China: 


“If such a beycott is declared and enforced in the way that it is 
entirely possible it may be enforced, the results to American trade 
with China would be very unfortunate. It would hit our textile 
trade a particularly hard blow. The effect upon the cotton-mill 
industry in the South would be little short of disastrous. And of 
course what would happen to our textile trade would happen pro- 
portionately in other lines of our exports to China. 

“And the worst of it is that our position, our attitude toward 
Chinamen coming here, is unreasonable and is a ground for legiti- 
mate complaint. There is no disposition on the part of those who 
are back of this movement in China to induce us to relax our re- 
strictions against coolie immigration. All that they ask is that 
Chinese of respectability and of financial and social responsibility 
have the same privileges of coming and going in this country as 
other foreigners have. I do not know yet how far this movement 
against American trade has gone in China, but I do know that it is 
capable of going far enough to result in serious injury to American 
commerce.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE THIRD- 
TERM TALK. 


HEN President Roosevelt announced in unequivocal lan- 
guage, immediately after his election, that he would not 
again be a candidate for the Presidency, his declaration was gen- 
erally accepted by the newspapers as representing his real feel- 
ings. However, soon after the inauguration, the New York World 
(Dem.), which strongly opposed his election, prophesied that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be nominated by the Republicans and reelected 
President in 1908. That journal reiterated this conviction from 
day to day, and in its news-columns showed its readers that since 
his renunciation of a third term, the President’s “ activities in the 
way of public addresses and state papers have been extraordinary.” 
“No avowed candidate for President,” declared 7he World,“ ever 
swung around the circle at so dizzy a pace, and the orbit is widen- 
ing from week to week. Even in the South, where Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name was once execrated, a warm and friendly feeling has 
suddenly manifested itself.” Here is a sample of the highly com- 
plimentary editorials that have appeared almost daily in Zhe 
World: 


“ The World is well aware that in the bubbling enthusiasm of 
an unprecedented victory Mr. Roosevelt said that he would not 
again be a candidate. It is also well aware that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first impulses are frequently reversed by his sober second thought. 

“Mr. Roosevelt controls the Republican organization. The 
Southern delegates will favor his renomination. The far West 
will be wildly enthusiastic for him. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania the machine will be forhim. Favorite sons may have friends 
in the next national convention, but Theodore Roosevelt will be 
the real choice of the delegates. 

“*Thirty-six months is a long time for any candidate to keep 
the pre-convention enthusiasm of his followers at a white heat,’ 
observes our neighbor 7e Sux. The enthusiasm of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s followers is always at a white heat. He is the radium of 
American politics. 

“He will be renominated, and his election will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. What candidate of a hopelessly divided Demo- 
cratic Party would stand one chance in a million against Theodore 
Roosevelt?” 


The prediction was received with incredulity. Some of the Re- 
publican journals, among them the Washington S¢ar and the Kan- 
sas City Journal, looked upon the prediction as insincere. The 
talk of a third term for Mr. Roosevelt, said 7he Star, “ comes, not 
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from his own party, but principally from men who have practical- 
ly been without a party for the past eight years”; and 7he /Jour- 
nal remarked recently: “ We are inclined to think it may be a mis- 
chievous insinuation under the guise of acompliment. Zhe World 
wants to make the people believe that the Republican party isa 
one-man’s party.” The Houston Post (Dem.), however, though: 
that President Roosevelt’s “ renomination, all things considered, 
is much more than a probability.” 

But President Roosevelt, as the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) re- 
marks, “is making his plan not to run in 1908 emphatic, if not 
unanimous.” Three times during his recent hunting trip he added 
to his statement on election night that he would retire at the end 
of his present term. At Dallas, Tex., he declared that “I shall 
be permanently through with my present position four years 
hence”; and to a representative of the Omaha Bee he said: “ You 
are authorized to state that I will not again be a candidate for the 
office of President of the United States. There are no strings on 
this statement. I meanit.” Atthe Iroquois Club (Dem.) banquet 
in Chicago the President was nominated for another term bya 
Democratic speaker, to which the President replied: “ In looking 
at the possibilities of the future, let me add that I have not the 
least anticipation of Chicago’s ever reversing that most compli- 
mentary vote which I so deeply appreciated last year, because it 
will never have the chance.” 

These declarations are accepted as final by the newspapers, 
altho Zhe World is noticeably silent on the matter. “ Well meant 
tho they may be,” says the New York Suz (Rep.), “ any suggestion 
that he will depart from his freely and honorably made decision is 
really an insult to President Roosevelt.” The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.) says: 


“ Other distinguished men have in the past announced with great 
positiveness that they were not candidates in any sense, and that it 
would be useless to press the matter, yet their friends did not re- 
gard the question as really settled. But these distinguished de- 
cliners were politicians and therefore might be ‘persuaded.’ Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has shown himself to be difficult of persuasion 
when he makes up his mind on a subject, and there is a prevailing 
impression that he is sincere in his determination not to be agai 
S CARRE, os 5 es 

“No longer hampered by the limitations of a prospective candi- 
date, President Roosevelt has already manifested an independence 
that has brought him into conflict with leaders in his own party 
and at the same time won him the hearty approval of prominent 
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men in the political party opposed to him. This may result in the 
disorganization of the Republicans to a degree that will put in 
jeopardy the hopes of the party’s candidates three years hence.” 





RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION OF 
EXPLOSIVES. 


§ Genie not a life would have been lost in the railroad wreck at 

Harrisburg, Pa., on May 11, had it not been for the explo- 
sion of a car-load of blasting-powder is the opinion of practically 
all the newspapers that comment on the disaster, and is admitted 
by one railroad official. The wreck was caused by the “ buckling ” 
up of a long freight train, to which the brakes had been suddenly 
applied to prevent a collision between the freight-train and a 
switching engine. The “ buckling” of the train threw some of the 
cars on another track, just in the path of the express train which 
was wrecked. The crash was followed by the explosion of the 
powder, and, subsequently, the burning of the wreckage. Twenty- 
three persons were killed and about 100 injured. The freight-car, 
which contained 20,000 pounds of powder, was one of 36 cars that 
made up the freight-train, and the newspapers regard this as noth- 
ing short of criminal negligence on the part of the railroad officials. 
The New York Evening Post declares that it is the “company’s 
business to explain what sort of management it is that places a car 
of dynamite in such a train. . . . To attach a car, thus loaded and 
unguarded, to an unmanageable train of 2,000 feet in length—this 
seems to us to approach as near to criminal recklessness:as rail- 
roading can go.” Of course high explosives have to be trans- 
ported in some way or other, but the question is raised by the 
newspapers whether railroads and shippers exercise sufficient care 
in the transportation of this class of freight. “There are strict 
regulations for the local conveyance of explosives in city streets 
and for their storage and handling,” says the New York /ournal 
of Commerce, which adds: “ Are they carried on raiJroad trains as 
freely and with as little care as so much canned goods?” The 
Philadelphia Press believes that the Federal Government should 
regulate the transportation of explosives. It remarks: 


“No regulation whatever exists to-day. A statute two-score 
years old, passed after an accident, prohibits, under penalty, the 
carriage of explosives by land or sea in the same vehicle or boat 
with passengers. New York has enacted a like provision for com- 
merce within that State. Most States are without even this pro- 
hibition, tho gross carelessness in the matter leading to loss of life 
would doubtless be held by a jury to be manslaughter, even with- 
outa statute....... 

“The manufacture of high explosives must necessarily be under 
State supervision in this country; but the Federal Government 
should, regulate transportation. A brief act could place the power 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. At present 
dynamite is shipped as freight, with other freight. Abroad it has 
to be sent in separate trains, suitably marked. 

“ Over 1,000,000,000 pounds of blasting powder are yearly made 
in this country. High explosives to the amount of 215,000,000 
pounds were made in 1900. This is nearly all transported by rail. 
This means that about 500,000 tons of blasting powder and 100,000 
tons of nitroglycerin are yearly in freight-cars going somewhere. 
Yearly the amount increases. Many industries depend on cheap 
explosives. Their transportation should be unhampered, but it 
should not continue unregulated.” 


According to the press reports, nearly all the railroads of the 
courtry carry dynamite and other high explosives. “ Dynamite is 
sunply classed as slow freight,” declares one railroad official, “and 
is treated just like so much coal, except that a sign is generally 
put on the car reading ‘ High Explosive.’ As a common carrier a 
railroad has to accept it, but there isn’t a railroad man who doesn’t 
dread handling it.” Senator Elkins, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, introduced a bill in the last Con- 
gress to regulate the carrying of explosives on railroads, but it 
received no consideration. He has announced that he will make 
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another attempt at the approaching session. Speaking on the 
subject recently he said: 


“I had been traveling in Europe prior to introducing the bill, 
and I observed that in Germany when a car of explosives was 
coming, persons along the track would be warned of it. Each car 
of explosives bore flags and labels showing its character, and a 
wide berth was given. Such cars were placed on separate sidings 
and either carried alone or at the end of a train. 

“I had been observing for years the carelessness with which 
explosives were carried in this country. At Grafton one night I 
slept in my car within two feet of a carload of dynamite. I have 
often been traveling on my own roads when | would find my car in 
a train right back of a flat car loaded with Italians and dynamite. 
This stuff may be set off by concussion merely, and such disasters 
as that at Harrisburg are sure to follow unless more care is taken.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A NEW magazine is called Human Life. Every State has a statute against 
taking it.—Puck. 


First we had the Strenuous Life, then came the Simple Life, now we have the 
Equitable Life.—Zife. 


ENGLISH delegates to the Railway Congress are opposed to the check system 
of the American railways. It works well in the Senate.— The Washington Post. 


PERHAPS Togo was waiting to see if Rozhdestvensky would not mistake Ne 
bogatoff’s ships for the Japs, and so save him a lot of trouble.— Zhe Detroit Free 
Press. 


THE international railway congress is holding its sessions in the same city 
where the national railway congress meets every winter.—The Detroit Free 
Press. 


A MAN rode five days in a refrigerator car and had both his feet and legs 
frozen. He will probably receive a bill from the beef trust for icing en route.— 
Puck. 


As a last resort, Mr. Rockefeller might cause the publication of testimonials 
from heathens who have been benefited by the use of his money.— The Washing- 
ton Post. 


NEw YorKX’s legislators receive $1,500 a session, out of which sum several of 
the members are said to have laid by recently between $25,000 and $40,000.— The 
Chicago News. 


Ir Admiral Rozhdestvensky is a reader of Dickens, he must have a deep sym- 
pathy for the poor fellow who was always being told to move on.— The Balti- 
more American, 


Ir may be noticed that these other baseball teams have*recovered from their 
old-time habit of wishing they could play more games withthe Washington team. 
—The Washington Post. 


CoLorADO RETORTS.—How easy it would be to reprint some of those editor- 
ials of advice to Colorado from Chicago papers—and merely substitute the name 
Chicago for Colorado.— The Denver Republican. 


TEACHER: “If it took one man seven days to doa piece of work, how long 
would it take seven men to do the same work?” Tommy: “Seven weeks.” 
“How so?” “The seven men would go on a strike.”— The Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

















THE SouTH—* Wish we could swap ends awhile.” 
— Biggers in the Nashville Banner, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHY IS BROWNING POPULAR? 


ACH season, it appears, brings at least one new book on 
Browning. Two things would seem to be clear from this 
succession of commentaries, remarks Mr. Paul Elmer More in 
The Evening Post: Browning must need a deal of exegesis, and 
he must be a subject of wide curiosity. Since obscurity and popu- 
larity do not commonly go together, the question arises, Why is 
Browning popular? Curiously enough, as Mr, More points out, 
this question has received little attention from the poet’s numerous 
commentators. Seeking some of the reasons for a popularity 
which at first glance presents many of the features of a paradox, 
Mr. More finds them in the following facts: Browning sometimes 
wrote great poetry; in spite of the fact that he approaches the 
emotions indirectly, his work is intensely emotional ; his very ob- 
scurities “hold out the flattering promise of an initiation into mys- 
teries not open to all the world”; and lastly, “ he dresses a worldly 
and easy philosophy in the forms of spiritual faith, and so deceives 
the troubled seekers after the higher life.” 
In the following passages Mr. More makes clearer the points 
taken : 


“It would hardly seem worth while to say that despite his dif- 
ficulty Browning is esteemed because he has written great poetry ; 
and in the most primitive and unequivocal manner this is to a cer- 
tain extent true. At intervals the staccato of his lines, like the 
drilling of a woodpecker, is interrupted by a burst of pure and 
liquid music, as if that vigorous and exploring bird were suddenly 
gifted with the melodious throat of the lark. It is not necessary 
to hunt curiously for examples of this power; they are fairly fre- 
quent and the best known are the most striking. Consider the 
first lines that sing themselves in the memory : 

O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire— 
there needs no cunning exegete to point out the beauty of these. 
Their rhythm is of the singing, traditional kind that is familiar to 
us in all the true poets of the language ; the harmony of the vowel 
sounds and of the consonants, the very trick of alliteration, are 
obvious to the least critical; yet withal there is that miraculous 
suggestion in their charm which may be felt but can not be con- 
verted into a prosaic equivalent....... 

“I remember once hearing a lady, whose taste was as frank as 
it was modern, say that she liked Browning better than Shake- 
speare because he was more emotional and less intellectual than 
the older dramatist. Her distinction was somewhat confused, but 
it leads to an important consideration ; I donot know but it points 
to the very heart of the question of Browning’s popularity. He is 
not in reality more emotional than Shakespeare, but his emotion is 
of a kind more readily felt by the reader of to-day; nor does he 
require less use of the intellect, but he does demand less of that 
peculiar translation of the intellect from the particular to the gen- 
eral point of view which is necessary to raise the reader into what 
may be called the poetical mood. In one sense Browning is near- 
ly the most intellectual poet in the language. The action of his 
brain was so nimble, his seizure of every associated idea was so 
quick and subtile, his elliptical style is so supercilious of the 
reader’s needs, that often to understand him is like following a 
long mathematical demonstration in which many of the inter- 
mediate equations are omitted. And then his very trick of ap- 
proaching the emotions indirectly, his suspended psychology as I 
have called it, requires a peculiar flexibility of the reader’s mind. 
But in a way the very roughnesses of the shell possess an attrac- 
tion for the educated public which has been sated with what lies 
too accessibly on the surface. They hold out the flattering prom- 
ise of an initiation into mysteries not open to all the world. Our 
wits have become pretty well sharpened by the complexities of 
modern life, and we are ready enough to prove our analytical pow- 
ers on any riddle of poetry or economics. And once we have 
penetrated to the heart of these enigmas we are quite at our ease. 
His emotional content is of a sort that requires no further adjust- 
ment; it demands none of that poetical displacement of the 
person which is so uncomfortable to the keen but prosaic intel- 
ligence.” 
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Turning to the secret of Browning’s “ more esoteric fame,” Mr. 
More writes: 


“T suspect that we have not yet touched the real heart of the 
problem. All this does not explain that other phase of Browning’s 
popularity, which depends upon anything but the common sense of 
the average reader ; and, least of all, does it account for the library 
of books, of which Pro- 
fessor Herford’s is the 
latest example. There 
is another public which 
craves a different food 
from the mere display 
of human nature; it is 
recruited largely by the 
women’s clubs and by 
men who are unwilling 
or afraid to hold their 
minds in a state of self- 
centered expectancy 
toward the meaning 
of a civilization shot 
through by threads of 
many ages and confused 
colors; it is kept in a 
state of excitation by 
critics who write length- 
ily and systematically 
of ‘joy in soul.’ Now, 
there is a certain philos- 
ophy which is in a par- 
ticular way adapted to 
such readers and wri- Literary Editor of The Evening Post. He 
ters. Itsbeginnings,no traces much of Browning’s fame to the fact that 
doubt, are rooted in the “he dresses a worldly and easy philosophy in 


naturalism of Rousseau the forms of spiritual faith,and so deceives the 
troubled seekers after the higher life.” 








MR. PAUL ELMER MORE, 


and the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the flower of it belongs wholly to our own age. It is 
the philosophy whose purest essence may be found distilled in 
Browning’s magical alembic, and a single drop of it will affect 
the brain of some people with a strange giddiness. ...... 

“ Browning’s philosophy, when detached, as it may be, from its 
context, teaches just the acceptance of life in itself as needing no 
conversion into something beyond its own impulsive desires : 

Let us not always say, 

‘ Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, ‘ All'good things 

Are ours; nor soul helps flesh more, now, than fiésh helps soul !’ 


Passion to Shakespeare was the source of tragedy; there is no 
tragedy, properly speaking, in Browning, for the reason that pas- 
sion is to him essentially good. By sheer bravado of human emo- 
tion we justify our existence, nay— 

We have to live alone to set forth well 

God’s praise. 
His notion of‘ moral strength,’ as Professor Santayana so forcibly 
says, ‘is a blind and miscellaneous vehemence.’ 

“ But if all the passions have their own validity, one of them in 

particular is the power that moves through all and renders them 
all good. 


In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s. 


It is the power that reaches up from earth to heaven, and the 
divine nature is no more than a higher, more vehement manifes- 
tation of its energy: 


For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god. 


And in the closing vision of ‘ Saul’ this thought of the identity of 
man’s love and God’s love is uttered by David ina kind of de- 
lirious ecstasy : 

‘? Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead ! ‘I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!’ 


“But there is no need to multiply quotations. The point is that 
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in all Browning’s rhapsody there is nowhere a hint of any break 
between the lower and the higher nature of man, or between the 
human and the celestial character. Not that his philosophy is 
pantheistic, for it is Hebraic in its vivid sense of God’s distinct per- 
sonality; but that man’s love is itself divine, only lesser in de- 


“There is an element in his popularity (and this, unhappily, is 
the inspiration of the clubs and of the formulating critics) which is 
concerned too much with this flattering substitute for spirituality.” 

“Tt is not pleasant,” concludes Mr. More, “to be convicted of 
throwing stones at the prophets, as I shall appear to many to have 
done. My.only consolation is that, if the prophet isa true teacher, 
these stones of the casual passer-by merely raise a more conspic- 
uous monument to his honor; but if he turns out in the end to be 
a false prophet (as I believe Browning to have been)—why, then, 
let his disciples look to it.” 





DANISH JOURNALS ON HANS CHRISTIAN 
ae : ANDERSEN. 
THI LE these pages have already given space to comments of 
'. the American press on the centenary of the birth of Hans 
Christiah Andersen, “the children’s Shakespeare” (see THE LirT- 
ERARY Dicest, Aprils), it may be still interesting to glance at 
the journals of his own countty in Connection with the same event. 
It is well known that Andersen’s uneasy vanity frequently broke 
out into expressions of bitterness over Denmark’s alleged depre- 




















HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


At “ Rolighed,” the country seat of his friend, M. G. Melchior. It was here that 
Andersen died. 


ciation of his genius. That she now acknowledges him her great- 
est son would in itself doubtless afford him extreme satisfaction, but 
the satisfaction would probably be turned again to bitterness when 
he perceived upon what foundation his great fame actually rested. 
The Copenhagen daily Poditiéken begins an article by saying that 
the fact that Andersen is remembered chiefly through his fairy-tales 
constitutes no injustice to his memory; and the paper continues: 


“It would no doubt pain him deeply if he could realize that he is 
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celebrated only as the children’s poet. For it was his greatest am- 
bition to become a writer for the grown people, and he himself 
never considered his novels inferior to his fairy-tales. Of these 
novels ‘ The Improvisator’ and ‘ Only a Fiddler’ were those that 
established the foundation of his fame in Germany and England. 
The former is the work of greatest psychological interest with re- 
gard to Andersen’s own life. The hero of this book has all of 
Andersen’s own characteristics: timidity, bashfulness toward the 
opposite sex, fantastic zeal, dependence on friendly advisers, grati- 
tude over the growth of his own talent, and extreme satisfaction 
when this talent becomes more and more recognized and ap- 
plauded. ‘Only a Fiddler’ won fame partly because of the at- 
tacks of which it was made the object, and which were made by 
people who did not believe that genius could be hampered by pov- 
erty. ‘ True genius always forces its way,’ they said, but Ander- 
sen knew better; his knowledge had been gathered by his own 
bitter experiences, and for that reason Christian, the hero of the 
book, lives and dies as ‘ only a fiddler.’” 


“What the literary critic thinks about H. C. Andersen,” says 
Ekstrabladet, “is of little importance, . . . for if there is one Dan- 
ish poet on whom we can afford to look with other than literary 
eyes it ishe. There is nothing on earth more wonderful than the 
child, nothing more fascinating in its innocence, nothing more in- 
teresting in its growing consciousness; and the poet who has dis- 
covered the soul of the child, and has had the understanding to 
speak to it in its own language—who has amused it, interested it, 
brought a smile to its lips or a tear to its eyes . . . he is by virtue 
thereof a great poet, without any literary * buts.’” 


About Andersen’s love-affairs the Politiken has this to say: 


“The women with whom he fell in love did not reciprocate his 
affection; they found him unattractive—no doubt on account of his 
appearance. But there is one woman whom he has loved with a 
love stronger and more fervent than ever bestowed on mortal 
woman .. . and her name is‘ Fame.’ She alone loved him in re- 
turn. She cared nothing for his unattractive exterior; she scorned 
all other poets and authors of his time. She discovered in Ander- 
sen that which made him akin to herself; in other words, she dis- 
covered that in him which was immortal. . . . And she blew a 
bugle note which reechoed from the Old World and the New, pro- 
claiming him the greatest son born of old Denmark.”—7vans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FICTION AS AN ART. 


R. JOSEPH CONRAD, that unique craftsman of English 
prose, of whose style an eminent critic has said, “ it may be 
regarded as embodying a discovery of yet another use to which our 
tongue can be put,” is a reverent votary of the art which he serves. 
“ Any work that aspires, however humbly, to the condition of art 
should carry its justification,” he claims, “in every line.” And he 
demands of fiction that it shall be “a single-minded attempt to 
render the highest kind of justice to the visible universe, by bring- 
ing to light the truth, manifold and one, underlying its every 
aspect.” The philosopher and the scientist also seek truth upon 
which to base their appeals, but the artist differs from both in that 
his appeal is made in different terms. Says Mr. Conrad (Harper's 
Weekly, May 13): 


“The artist, then, like the thinker or the man of science, seeks 
the truth and makes his appeal. Impressed by the aspect of the 
world, the thinker plunges into ideas, the scientist into facts— 
whence, presently emerging, they make their appeal to those quali- 
ties of our being that fit us best for the hazardous enterprise of 
living. They speak authoritatively to our common sense, to our 
intelligence, to our desire of peace, or to our desire of unrest ; not 
seldom to our prejudices, sometimes to our fears, often to our ego- 
ism—but always to our credulity. And their words are heard with 
reverence, for their concern is with weighty matters: with the cul- 
tivation of our minds and the proper care of our bodies; with the 
attainment of our ambitions ; with the perfection of the means and 
the glorification of our precious aims. 

“It is otherwise with the artist. Confronted by the same enig- 
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matical spectacle, the artist descends with himself, and in that 
lonely region of stress and strife, if he be deserving and fortunate, 
he finds the terms of his appeal. His appeal is made to our less 
obvious capacities; to that part of our nature which, because of 
the warlike conditions of existence, is necessarily kept out of sight 
within the more resisting and hard qualities—like the vulnerable 
body within the steel armor. His appeal is less loud, more pro- 
found, less distinct, more stirring—and sooner forgotten. Yet its 
effect endures forever. The changing wisdom of successive gen- 
erations discards ideas, questions facts, demolishes theories. But 
the artist appeals to that part of our being which is not dependent 
on wisdom; to that in us which is a gift and not an acquisition— 
and, therefore, more permanently enduring. 

“ He appeals to temperament, and he speaks to our capacity for 
delight and wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding our lives, 
to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; to the latent feeling of 
fellowship with all creation—and to the subtle, but invincible, con- 
viction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of innumer- 
able hearts; to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspi- 
rations, in allusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each 
other, which binds all humanity—the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn.” 


Thus, according to Mr. Conrad, if fiction at all aspires to be an 
art, it must make its appeal to temperament: 


“In truth it must be, like painting, like music, like all art, the 
appeal of one temperament to all the other innumerable tempera- 
ments whose subtle and resistless power endows passing events 
with their true meaning and creates the moral, the emotional at- 
mosphere of the place and time. Such an appeal to be effective 
must be an impression conveyed through the senses; and, in fact, 
it can not be made in any other way, because temperament, 
whether individual or collective, is not amenable to persuasion. 

“All art, therefore, appeals primarily to the senses, and the 
artistic aim when expressing itself in written words must also make 
its appeal through the senses, if its high desire is to reach the 
secret spring of responsive emotions. It must strenuously aspire 
to the plasticity of sculpture, to the color of painting, and to the 
magic suggestiveness of music—which is the art of arts. ...... 

“To snatch ina moment of courage, from the remorseless rush 
of time, a passing phase of life is only the beginning of the task. 
The task approached in tenderness and faith is to hold up unques- 
tioningly, without choice and without fear, the rescued fragment 
before all eyes and in the light of a sincere mood. It is to show 
its vibration, its color, its form, and, through its movement, its 
form, and its color, reveal the substance of its truth—disclose its 
inspiring secret; the stress and passion within the core of each 
convincing moment. In a single-minded attempt of that kind, if 
one be deserving and fortunate, one may perchance attain to such 
clearness of sincerity that at last the presented vision of regret or 
pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken in the hearts of the beholders 
that feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of the solidarity in mys- 
terious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which binds 
men to each other and all mankind to the visible world.” 


The writer who, rightly or wrongly, holds by these convictions, 
admits Mr. Conrad, can not be faithful to any one of the tem- 


porary formulas of his craft. “ Realism, romanticism, naturalism, 


and even the unofficial sentimentalism, must abandon him, even 
on the very threshold of the temple, to the stammerings of his 
conscience and to the outspoken consciousness of the difficulties 
of his work.” That Mr. Conrad regards the art of fiction as a 


"is still more clearly revealed in his closing words : 


“high calling’ 

“Art is long. and life is short, and success is very far off. And 
thus, doubtful of strength to travel so far, we talk a little about the 
aim—the aim of art, which, like life itself, is inspiring, difficult, 
obscured by mists. ‘ 

“Tt is not in the clear logic of a triumphant conclusion ; it is not 
in the unveiling of one of those heartless secrets which are called 
the laws of nature. It is not less great, but only more difficult. 

“To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about the 
work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight of dis- 
tant goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding vision of 
form and color, of sunshine and shadows ; to make them pause for 
a look, for a sigh, for a smile—such is the aim, difficult and eva- 
nescent, and reserved only for a very few to achieve. But some- 
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times, by the deserving and the fortunate, even that task is accom- 
plished. And when it is accomplished—behold !-all the truth of 
life is there.” 


RODIN’S ARTISTIC IDEALS. 


5 on shows himself an essentially French and northern 

artist, alien from. all that the academies, hypnotized by the 
Italianism of the second Renaissance, have chosen to invent as 
dogmas of beauty.” Thus writes M. Camille Mauclair, a well- 
known French writer on matters of art, in his recent book, “ Au- 
guste Rodin: The Man—His Ideas—His Works.” The writer 
further characterizes the famous sculptor as “the greatest living 


French artist, and one of the most complex and powerful movers 





M. AUGUSTE RODIN. 
“ He is the greatest living French artist, and one of the most complex and power- 
ful movers of thought in modern art.” 
(From a drawing by William Nicholson.) 


of thought in modern art.” Probably the work of no other living 
artist has aroused such discussion among the art critics as has the 
work of Rodin since the appearance in 1898 of his statue of Balzac, 
his first innovation in his present manner. His election to the 
presidency of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers may be said to mark his final triumph over dissenting 
opinion. Recently in London he formally opened the collective 
exhibition of the works of James McNeil Whistler, the former 
president of that society. 

Rodin, according to M. Mauclair, is not “an innovator, oppo- 
sing himself to a school that retains classic traditions,” but he is 
rather, speaking precisely, himself “a classic, returning to nature, 
replacing himself in the state of mind of a Greek before his model, 
opposing himself to a school that has overloaded art with methods, 
formulas, and expedients that change the character of antique 
and Gothic art.” In Rodin’s own words, as M. Mauclair quotes 
them : 


“TI invent nothing, I rediscover. And the thing seems new be- 
cause people have generally lost sight of the aim and the means of 
art; they take that for an innovation which is nothing but a return 
to the laws of the great sculpture of long ago. Obviously, I 
think ; I like certain symbols, I see things in a synthetic way, but 
it is nature that gives me all that. I do not imitate the Greek. I 
try to put myself in the spiritual] state of the men who have left us 
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the antique statues. The Ecole copies their works; the thing that 
signifies is to recover their method. I began by showing close 
studies from nature like‘ The Age of Brass.’ Afterward I came 
to understand that art required a little more largeness, a little ex- 
aggeration, and my whole aim, from the time of the Burghers, was 
to find a method of exaggerating logically: that method consists 
in the deliberate amplification of the modeling. It consists also in 
the constant reduction of the figure to a geometrical figure, and 
in the determination to sacrifice any part of the figure to the syn- 
thesis of its aspect. See what the Gothic sculptors did. Look at 
the cathedral of Chartres; one of the towers is massive and with- 
out ornament; they sacrificed it to give value to the exquisite deli- 
cacy of the other.” 


The position of Rodin, viewed in historic perspective, is given 
thus: “He goes back to the Egyptians and Greeks in the matter 
of technical ideas. In his 
tragic feeling he proceeds 
directly from the Gothic 
artists. It is from them 
that he descends, and es- 
pecially from the sculp- 
tors of the French Renais- 
sance, in particular Ger- 
main Pilon; and he blends 
his Greek remembrances, 
passed through an Italian 
influence, with a concep- 
tion altogether national, 
vigorous, and decora- 
tive.” Further: 


“Rodin appears to 
stand alone in his own 
time; first, by his genius; 
and, secondly, by the 
special character of his 
artistic conception. This 
solitude, however, is only 
apparent. Rodin’s ideas, 
as opposed to the teach- 
ing of the ‘ Ecole,’ forma 
body of logical principles 
which are slowly attract- 
ing the adhesion of young 
artists. The long strug- 
gle of impressionism 
against academism has 
now entered upon its last 
phase: the return to the 
French tradition, to na- 
tional affiliation in oppo- 
sition to the Roman neo- 
classicism. That idea, which is the program of all independent 
and interesting critical intelligence in our country, finds in Rodin 
its perfect demonstration, and the only one afforded py contem- 
porary sculpture. Until now Rodin has preached only by ex- 
ample, and we know how slow the critics and the public are in ex- 
tracting from a work the ideas that it contains. But the extraction 
is now begun, and Rodin himself speaks with undisputed authority. 
Since the exhibition of 1900 his moral position stands ten times 
higher. Youth greets him as a chieftain, and his detractors are 
silent. While the synthetic and symbolic mind of Rodin arouses 
enthusiasm and inspires the thoughts of writers, the theory of the 
amplification of the modeling is making its way in the studios of 





Part of Rodin’s famous group representing 
the six burghers of Calais who, on the capitula- 
tion of that town to Edward III, presented 
themselves with ropes around their necks as a 
ransom for their fellow townsmen. Behind the 
shoulder of the figure in the foreground another 
burgher is partially seen clasping his head in 
his hands. 


“He is the greatest living French artist, and one of the most 
complex and powerful movers of thought in modern art. He does 
not found a school, but he influences the soul of a generation. He 
remains alone, not susceptible of imitation; but if he did not exist 
sculpture would be deprived of its greatest regenerator. By in- 
scribing passions in symbols, he touches the sensibilities of all, and 
is a master to poets as much as to sculptors, because his subjects 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF POETRY. 


“(COME men could not face life without the aid of poetry,” 

claims a writer in the London Academy and Literature, al- 
luding to a recent jeremiad which foretold the ultimate ruin of the 
United States because of the materialistic trend of its enthusiasms 
and its alleged determination “to live by bread alone.” Nature, 
we are told, would have all her children poets ; and therefore : 


“To the most materialistic must come at times a feeling that 
without ‘the light that never was’ man’s place would be one of 
ghastly sadness, dull fact, dull, plodding business, worthless ambi- 
tion, material pleasure, a stark and bare world unlit by a single 
glimmer of the imaginative light that glorifies it. Of course, all 
men are poets, tho some are not aware of it, and many would 
scoff at the thought, as at an insult, connecting poets with dream- 
ers and imbeciles, who do not look facts in the face; whereas they 
are only seers who behold more than the fact—and other facts— 
and are able to express what they have seen: only men who have 
lived and felt intensely and are able to express what they have felt. 
For poetry is the deepest utterance of life—of life’s joy, of life’s 
agony ; and the time that has been most living in the nation’s his- 
tory has produced the greatest poets. Life and poetry are not 
separable. ‘By thine own tears thy song shall tears beget, O 
singer,’ is an incontrovertible truth, a test by which all poetry lives 
or dies; moreover, the greatest quality in life is sincerity, and sin- 
cerity is the only soil from which a poem can grow to lasting 
beauty.” 


Of the lover of poetry this writer goes on to speak with un- 
abashed enthusiasm : 


“Experience tends to show him that there is no petty nuisance 
in the play of circumstance, no great joy in life, and no great 
trouble, which poetry can not smooth away or heighten, or make 
tolerable by investing the joy or the anguish with the beauty that 
lies in the depth of every human emotion. Take an instance how 
it lifts him from pettiness. He comes back tired with reality after 
riding on a slow tram or underground in metropolitan despair, and 
can see nothing but the crowd and the dirt and the weariness of 
life; then he turns to the splendid unreality of Spenser and paces 
with Artegall, knight of justice, and Talus, his page of iron mold, 
down the green glades of Faerieland, delivering lovely ladies from 
their cruel tyrants, slaying the Paynim, grappling with the ‘cursed 
cruell Sarrazin,’ or leaving all care for meaning, reads on, allured 
by the cadence of the verse, soothed and sustained by its sheer 
music, and the book droops in his hand and his mind gains a wider 
outlook and other lines come to him. 

Brightness falls from the air ; 

Queens have died young and fair; 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye ; 
and gradually the heart opens like a flower before the flooding 
light of Beauty and the conviction, that had faltered, becomes 
strong again and the whole soul echoes the great cry of Keats— 

... Inspite of all 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 

And the material side, which is only half, and the less important 
half, of life, gives place to the spiritual, which is life’s true reality. 
‘From link to link it circulates the soul of the world’ Shelley was 
no mere dreamer when he finished that wonderful outburst of his 
in defense of poetry, written with the fire of inspiration in every 
sentence, with the words ‘poets are the unacknowledged legisla- 
tors of the world.’ He uttered common sense, but common sense 
impassioned. Hard facts pave life’s way like cobble-stones ina 
market town, but there’s a starlit sky above our heads it is good 
to remember, for the memory and the sight of it do not weaken 
but rather strengthen us to press on our way with fresh bravery— 
‘Back and breast as either should be.’” 





Mr. SHAW’s recent criticisms of Shakespeare call forth the following comment 
from Mr. Sidney Lee, joint editor with Sir Leslie Stephen of “ The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare”: ‘ Mr. 
Shaw’s inversions of the commonplace and his portrayals of sentiment upside 
down, were in his own plays most refreshing. But when he publicly asserted that 
‘As You Like It’ was romantic nonsense, and that he had written very many 
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better plays himself, one could only recommend him to ponder Bacon’s observa- 
tion that ‘ vainglorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of fools,. 
the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunt.’” 


i . . 
are moral, affecting, never commanded by an anecdote, bathed in 
i the universal lyric.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


JAPAN’S “HUMANITARIAN” BULLET. 
‘] HE army-rifle ball has been steadily diminishing in caliber 

for fifteen years. The Arisaka rifle bullet used by the Jap- 
anese in Manchuria—slender, long, and light, built for speed, and 
with an outside covering of polished steel or German silver —is less 
than a quarter of an inch in diameter. Its purpose of sparing life 
and avoiding lasting injury as much as possible, while disabling 
for the time those whom it wounds, it well fulfils. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that it has allowed many of the Russian 
wounded to return to the field after a short absence; in some 


cases, several times. Much of the time it passes through the tis- 


sues leaving only a small, easily healed wound. But a writer— 
evidently a French surgeon within the Russian lines, who has been 
studying this projectile in action—under the caption “ The Human- 
itarian Bullet,” in Z’///ustration (Paris, April 8) says: 


“Yet this bullet, moving on exit from the barrel with a veiocity 
of 600 to 700 meters [about 656 to 765 yards], stops again pretty 
easily in the tissues when it either comes from too far, or has rico- 
chetted on the ground, or lastly has encountered, on its way amid 
human tissues, a sinew, an aponeurosis, or an esseous crest that, 
deflecting it from its trajectory, on which it is pretty unstable, has 
made it wobble, or turn over and over. It acts then in the manner 
of a bulky and irregular projectile suddenly stopped in its course 
by the resistance offered it by the anatomical elements, which hold 
it prisoner and endure very well, without reacting, the presence of 
this rather brutal guest. 

“A singular and apparently paradoxical fact, this iron-clad bullet 

. . often splinters on contact with less hard bodies, like a tendon- 
edge, or an osseous crest, and these splinters become in their turn 
very bad projectiles that tear the tissues, and are sometimes diffi- 
cult of extraction.” 


In its favor this professional observer notes: 


“The mortality Jer shot diminishes and will diminish in propor- 
tion as the range of the arms shall increase. The rate of the dis- 
abilities consequent upon the wounds lewers. 

“The lesions that it produces are, in a general way, much 
‘milder’ than those of the Gras- or the Mauser-rifle leaden balls, 
for instance. The latter used to make big entrance- and, espe- 
cially, exit-holes, and tear the tissues, which they used to infect 
with the numerous germs lodged in the roughnesses of their sur- 
face. Suppuration was the rule. The small bullet makes micro- 
scopic .entrance- and exit-orifices, very clean. Its course in the 
tissues is often aseptic, and suppuration is the exception . 
especially if the surgeon keeps from probing the wounds. 

“In the soft tissues (the muscles of the thigh, for instance) it 
passes ‘like a letter in the mail.’ It is enough to put a very clean 
dressing on the two entrance- and exit-orifices and do nothing. In 
a few days the wounded man can return to his rifle. 

“The dones, too, allow themselves to be pierced without too 
great difficulty ; and the lesions have not much weight—or in every 
case heal well—when the projectile has been shot from a certain 
distance. A perforated bone is moreover cracked; it splinters at 
several points; the fragments are projected into the adjacent tis- 
sues, or precede the bullet on its way toward exit. Suppuration is 
pretty frequent, but is not an obstacle to recovery. Formerly 
these osseous wounds used to necessitate, the greater part of the 
time, amputation. Nowadays we are preservative, and the radi- 
cal processes of the old surgery have grown to be exceptional.” 


Still, even this bullet of mercy is found to be not wholly harmless : 


“But when a bullet moving at high speed (which means shot 
from 200 to 300 meters) hits perpendicularly to its surface the hu- 
merus, the femur, or a bone of the forearm, then the effects are 
terrible. The projectile’s entrance-orifice measures five to six 
millimeters. The exit-orifice is a crater-shaped wound, seven to 
eight millimeters long, and five to six wide. The tissues are hor- 
ribly torn, the muscles reduced topulp. The projectile has caused 
the bone to splinter and bulky fragments, driven before the bullet 
which communicates to them its own velocity, seek a way through 
the tissues, which literally du7s¢ under this internal, eruptive im- 
petus. 

“The small-caliber bullet easily goes through the lungs and its 
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wounds heal with remarkable facility, which did not happen with 
the large leaden bullet. To make amends, the abdominal wounds 
are very serious and the mortality is considerable.” 


These facts give some idea what war is: 


“This small projectile’s most interesting and also most frightful 
effects are those that it produces on the skull in going through the 
brain. A bullet shot from afar can go completely through the 
cerebral mass and the wounded man not be otherwise incommoded 
by it, if no important zone has been injured. But when the bullet, 
moving at full speed, shot 150 or 200 meters, hits the skull, then 
There occur those hydrodynamic effects that 
are not very well understood as yet. The skin yields, fragments 
of bone as large as one’s hand are thrown for 10 meters, and pieces 
of brain as big as your fist fly through the air. In other cases if 
the projectile really passes to the center of the cerebral mass, the 
hydrodynamic action spreads over the whole interior surface of the 
cranium, which shivers into a thousand pieces; the skin often re- 
sists. And when the physician holds in his hands the corpse’s 
head, everything grates under his fingers; the fragments of bone 
play on each other; you would say you were handling, through a 
napkin, a soup tureen or a salad bow! broken into small pieces.” 


The writer sums up: 


“But outside of these exceptional cases, less mortality, quicker 
recovery from the wounds, less serious consequent disabilities— 
such are the three reasons that allow us to give to the small-caliber 
projectile the rather strange designation, ‘humanitarian bullet.’ ”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HOW LONG DOES A SENSATION LAST? 


he gia sie De often appear to be apprehended instantane- 

ously, but they are not so; the process occupies a measurable 
period of time, or rather a period that would always be measur- 
able if it were not for certain inherent difficulties. It is easy to 
measure the time between the beginning of a sensation and the 
motion or act consequent uponit; but only part of this is occupied 
by the sensation itself. In the case of sight, however, there are 
ways of getting at the desired result, and the measurement has 
been very accurately made by French physiologists. 
writer in Cosmos (April 15): 


Says a 


“Physiologists have often measured the time that elapses be- 
tween an excitation of the living organism by a sound, a light, a 
pin-prick, etc., and the corresponding reaction—the movement 
showing that the excitation has been apprehended by conscious- 
ness. The interval between these two phenomena corresponds to 
fifteen-hundredths of a second in most cases. But this length is 
occupied by a double phenomenon, the centripetal one of con- 
scious perception and the centrifugal one of motor decision ending 
in the exterior reaction. 

“It is interesting to measure the length of a sensation taken by 
itself, without motor reaction. The experiment is particularly 
convenient when it concerns visual impressions. Two authors 
have accomplished it by two different devices based on the same 
principle. 

“If we provoke successive sensations at constantly diminishing 
intervals, we reach a moment where the sensations are no longer 
distinct but mingle, fuse, and end by being confused and unified. 

“The apparatus of M. Dupont consists of a tuning-fork whose 
rate of vibration is regulated by the displacement of a sliding 
weight; ateach vibration two points of light appear during a short 
instant. The subject indicates the moment when the luminous 
points appear permanent. If the fork is vibrating at this moment 
at 100 per second we may conclude that each luminous sensation 
persists freely during a hundredth of a second. 

“M. Pierre Janet has recourse to Newton’s well-known disk. 
This disk, formed of sectors colored with the principal hues of the 
solar spectrum, gives a uniform impression of grayish-white when 
it is rotated at sufficient speed. For the actual experiment it is 
sufficient to cover the disk with sectors of two colors—blue and 
yellow, for instance. The apparatus is very simple; the delicate 
point is to measure exactly the speed of rotation of the disk. M. 
Janet has succeeded in devising a very light counter to do this. 

“Fixing the eye upon a given point of the disk which is being 
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rotated with increasing speed, the experimenter sees at first the 
moving colors, then there is a fluttering appearance, and a mo- 
ment afterward a pinkish-gray fusion-color appears through this; 
finally, there is complete fusion with a sensation of uniformity. 

“The fusion of the colors begins with most persons when the 
luminous impressions reach a frequency of about 40 per second ; 
when 130 is reached there is the gray impression, and complete 
fusion takes place at about 225. 

“It is interesting to note that with persons subject to nervous 
affections luminous impressions are either longer or less clear than 
with others; the complete fusion of the colors takes place with 
them at frequencies of 150 or even 110 impressions per second.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





PEARY’S NEW ARCTIC SHIP ‘‘ ROOSEVELT.” 


F Peary does not make a polar record of some kind in his com- 
ing attempt it will not be for lack of the finest vessel in the 
history of Arctic exploration—a boat that long experience and 
constructive skill have combined to make the most perfect of its 
kind. She is now receiving her finishing touches in the yard 
where she has been building, at Portland, Me. Says the writer of 
an article about her in 7he Marine Review (Cleveland, May 4): 


“This last Arctic ship is naturally very remarkable in many 
ways. Physical hardiness and a determined spirit to buck against 
the seemingly insuperable difficulties presented by the icy barriers 
of the far north are not enough, as past experience has proved, to 
reach the North Pole. The prime question, even despite the in- 
tense cold, is one of provisioning, and successful provisioning de- 
mands that supplies be carried to the north to the utmost limit of 
navigation and in sufficient quantity to last at least two years. To 
carry so large a mass of stores into and through the many obstruc- 
tive leagues of dodging ice-floes in a minimum coal-consuming 
vessel, calls for a craft of peculiar qualities. . . . Finally, the craft 
must be strong enough to pound, pound, and pound for months at 
a time against the ice-bound channels of that inhospitable region. 
_ Experience has demonstrated that the sturdy whalers, stout as 
they are, are not strong enough for this persistent attack, and, to 
provide for this almost disheartening work, this new ship was 
especially designed and constructed. 

“The model of the hull is rather bluff and lies fairly low in the 
water and is suggestive both of strength and capacity. Probably 
in no part of the world can be found a model or form of hull simi- 
lar to this vessel, whose mission is to drive into, break down, and 
force away the ice-fields in front, with a stern so shaped that the 
overhanging portion will more or less protect the screw when the 
heavy ice-floes come together against the vessel’s quarters. There 
is no ‘ tumble-home’ of the top sides such as may be found in 
former Arctic vessels, but instead the top sides ‘ flare out’ up to 
the rail, which admits of working a very heavy guard strake. 

“The purpose of this guard strake, apart from being a buffer, is 
to help lift the vessel out of the water as the ice crushes about her. 
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As can be seen, the ice will press against her sides, and then, as 
they offer first resistance, it will rise and catch under the counter 
or overhang of this guard and bodily raise the vessel. In case the 
ship, on the other hand, has been frozen in a thick pack of ice and 
it is desirable to free her, hydraulic jacks are set upon the ice and 
brought to bear upon the under side of the guard, and these, in 
turn, will raise the craft, and as she is permitted to settle back, her 
own weight and her form, acting as a big wedge, will tend to break 
away clear. This is a peculiarly novel arrangement. 

“Reference to the midship section and the lines will show the 

combination in form of the old line ‘ frigate floor,’ and the modern 
ferry-boat bilge, which together givesa body that will admit of the 
vessel laying over on her side without damage, and also gives what 
is known in ship parlance as a ‘ freeing section’ from lateral com- 
pression of the ice from without. The most important feature of 
this vessel’s form is the bow and ‘ fore-foot.’ This is designed so 
that when driving into thick ice the vessel will ride upon the ice 
and break it down, and at the same time keep the broken ice from 
piling too high as to be an impediment to the next ramming. 
The ‘ squeeze’ of the ice will tend to lift rather than crush her 
between the grasp of the 
gathering pack. The ex- 
treme ‘ ferry-boat’ form 
of midship section will 
raise her up out-of the 
ice the harder the squeez- 
ing becomes. ...... 

“The vessel is divided 
fore and aft into five 
water-tight compart- 
ments, any one of which 
is of sufficient reserve 
buoyancy to keep the 
vessel afloat in case of 
serious puncture below 
the water-line....... 

“All of the spaces be- 
low deck can be reached 
by independent hatches 
from the main deck, and, 
with the exception of the 
lazarette, all holds are communicating by means of small water- 
tight doors in the upper part of the bulkheads, thus affording means 
of fore and aft communication below the main deck in case it is 
not practicable or desirable to open the main deck hatches when 
once the serious work of the expedition has commenced. ..... . 

“One of the first things that strikes the seafaring man as missing 
from this remarkable vessel is the water-tanks, which is accounted 
for by the fact that fresh water can be had in plenty in the polar 
regions, and for that reason the distilling plant is small, thus sav- 
ing much valuable space that otherwise would have been consumed 
by the tanks.” 

















WHEN THE “ ROOSEVELT” REACHES THE 
NORTH POLE. 


—Maybell in the Brooklyn £ag/e. 


The ship will take a tremendous pounding from the ice, owing to 
her extraordinarily heavy bow framing. In her de- 
sign and construction the aim has been to provide a 
structure that will take the shock of the impact ‘ all 
over’ and not locally at the bow or amidships. This 
result it has been sought to attain by the very heavy 
scantling of the main keel, also the main, top, sister 
and side keelsons. To carry out the idea additional 
outer keelsons, extending back from the fore-foot, 
are fitted directly under the foremast step. The 
writer goes on to say: 


“A very interesting feature of this entire framing 
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is the filling between the frames and the timbers; 
every opening between the timbers, futtocks, and 
top timbers, cants, etc., is filled in solid to the plank 
sheer with a liquid filling. After the plank had been 
worked and fastened, a liquid filling of sawdust and 
marine glue was poured down in all cavities from the 
top sides, so that between the inside course of the 
plank and the ceiling, the frame has been made a 
solid water-tight structure in itself. 

“One is apt to marvel at the size of the deck 
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INBOARD-PROFILE OF PEARY ARCTIC EXPLORATION SHIP ‘‘ ROOSEVELT.” 


beams, carlings, and fore-and-afters, which would be considered 
heavy for a vessel twice the size of the Roosevelt, but when it is 
considered that at a critical moment, such as being squeezed from 
both sides at once, just at, above, or below the water-line, the life 
of the ship may depend upon the strength of one or perhaps two of 
these beams, their looks become unimportant, and crushing strength 
becomes the factor. It would seem that the designer had suc- 
ceeded in providing a very strong deck structure....... 

“The anchors of this vessel are of the stockless type and are ar- 
ranged to be housed up close into the hawse pipe, and are handled 
by a steam windlass from the forecastle deck with a small inverted 
engine located on the under side of the forecastle beams. ...... 

“The steering-gear of the vessel is a combination of hand and 
steam gear, arranged so that the vessel can be steered from four 
different points. In case of break-down at any one of these four 
points, relief tackle can be rigged up over the quadrant aft of the 
main deck. In view of the fact that the rudders are quite fre- 
quently carried away in the Arctic regions, the steering-gear ar- 
rangements have received deliberate consideration for strength of 
parts. 

“The fore, main, and mizzen masts are of single sticks of Ore- 
gon pine, the topmast and bowsprit are of yellow pine, the gaffs 
and spanker booms of spruce....... 

“ The rigging is of galvanized wire rope almost throughout. The 
lower topmast rigging is served for the entire length. All the 
standing rigging is set up inside the bulwark with rigging screws, 
shrouds, stays, and back stays, and laid down over the heads of 
the masts with eyes.” 





RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. 


‘¢ all systems of law it is recognized that an insane man should 

not be punished for his acts. This is simple enough so long 
as we admit that a man must be either sane or insane. But science 
to-day recognizes a vast number of mental diseases. Just where 
shall we draw the line between moral responsibility and irrespon- 
sibility? This question has been complicated, on the one hand, by 
metaphysical discussions on the freedom of the will and, on the 
other, by recent physiological discoveries regarding the part 
played by the mind in disease. The matter is discussed in the 
light of these discussions and discoveries by a French expert, Dr. 
Grasset, in an article entitled, “ Physio-pathology and Respon- 
sibility,” contributed to the Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique. From a review of this article in Cosmos (Paris, 
April 22) we translate the following : 


“When an illegal act is under adjudication by a court of law, a 
fundamental question pressnts itself: Is the accused normal? Did 
he possess, at the time ~vhen he committed the act, the integrity of 


“The problem *s not always very easy, and in recent trials we 
have seen ec~ally celebrated experts come to contradictory con- 
clusions regarding the same subject, as to his complete irrespon- 
sibility. ais partial responsibility or his complete responsibility. 
We .nay imagine the confusion of judge and jury in such a 
tase. Would the physician who concludes that the accused is 
rresponsible sign a certificate that would commit him to an asy- 
lum? Certainly not, in many cases, when a certain degree of re- 
sponsibility is recognized. What is the criterion that will enable 


the physician to decide whether a convicted person should be con- 
signed to the asylum or to prison? 

“The theory of ‘double psychism’ has enabled Dr. Grasset to 
lay down a guiding principle on this point. Physiological respon- 
sibility is a function of the superior psychism, and it is consequent- 
ly connected with the anatomical and functional integrity of certain 
nerve-cells. 

“In the sleep of somnambulism, in the crisis of epilepsy, in the 
state of profound hypnosis, the sub-consciousness, the automatic 
consciousness, the inferior psychism, which Grasset calls ‘ the 
polygonal activity,’ is alone in play; the superior consciousness, 
which he represents in his scheme by the letter O, exerts no con- 
trol, and in this state of psychologic disaggregation there can be 
no responsibility. 

“What is called a‘ free and voluntary act’ is an act of very high 
psychic synthesis. Mental disease makes a person irresponsible ; 
but disease that reaches only the nerve-cells of the lower mentality 
does not involve irresponsibility. 

“ Now, the author adds, besides very clear extreme cases, either 
of alteration of the higher psychism involving irresponsibility, or 
of integrity of this same superior psychism with responsibility in- 
tact, there are cases of‘ polygonal’ lesion in which the respon- 
sibility is weakened. This is not as absurd as certain lay journal- 
ists seem to think. 

“If the‘ polygon’ is attacked, if its relations with O are troubled 
and interfered with by disease, the subject is not armed against the 
arguments of his trouble as is one whose polygonis intact. In this 
case the subject is responsible but his mind is not entirely normal. 

“This weakening of the responsibility is not susceptible of 
mathematical measurement; magistrates can not ask of an expert 
to express it fractionally as he would express physical incapacity 
after an accident. But this impossibility . . . does not exclude 
the reality of the thing....... 

“There is then no contradiction between these three propositions 
stated together at the end of an expert’s report: 1. The accused is 
not irresponsible. 2. Theaccused isresponsible. 3. The respon- 
sibility of the accused is limited or weakened. 

“The following are Dr. Grasset’s conclusions, given word for 
word : 

“* The vexatious crisis through which legal medicine is passing 
in the matter of responsibility would appear to have two causes, 
which it is well to know, and whose inconvenience it is impossible 
to disguise. 

“* 1, The first cause, which is philosophical, arises from the dif- 
ferent metaphysical doctrines of free will and moral responsibility 
and from the new ideas on these questions, which seem to render 
useless all expert opinion because they do away with the ideas of 
individual liberty and responsibility. 

“* The remedy lies in separating the medical question completely 
from the philosophical question ; the medical expert should remain 
wholly on medical ground, examining only the physio-pathologic 
problem of responsibility. On this ground, the only region where 
they are really at home, all physicians are competent, whatever 
may be their opinions on metaphysics or religion. 

“* 2, The second cause, which is medical, arises from the recent 
investigations that have analyzed the psychic phenomena of many 
diseases, thus multiplying considerabiy the number of mental 
maladies . . . and consequently extending the field of irrespon- 
sibility. 

“* The remedy consists in a denial that all the psychic nerve-cells 
are in the same degree factors of responsibility or irresponsibility 
and in showing that, for this function as for others, we must dis 
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tinguish and observe separately the superior and inferior mental 
mechanism. Alterations of the superior mentality (diseases of the 
mind) alone involve irresponsibility; alterations of the inferior 
mentality alone do not involve it, but they may weaken normal re- 
sponsibility in various degrees.’— 7ranslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


HIGH COLLARS AND THE PNEUMOGASTRIC 
NERVE. 


HAT a stiff high collar may press against the pneumogastric, 

or vagus, nerve to such a degree as to cause serious symp- 

toms, such as loss of strength, neuralgic pains, nausea, and even 

anesthesia, is the belief of Dr. F. B. Brubaker, as stated in 7he 
Medical Mirror (St. Louis). People 
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people as book-keepers, writers, professional men, and others whose 
various Callings require constant and interrupted stooping and bend- 
ing of the neck... . Itis . not necessary to suppose in sup- 
port of our argument that irritation or pressure must be direct and 
immediate upon the pneumogastric, the nerves supplying the in- 
tegument of the neck and thé overlying skin being at least simply 
supplied by nervous energy which communicates with the pneu 
mogastric. All irritation and all pressure therefore, when of suffi- 
cient degree, must become reflected thereon to the detriment of 
the sufferer.” 


A Vegetable Combat.—What the writer calls a “ fight to 
a finish,” between a live oak and a grapevine, in a North Carolina 
forest, is described and commented upon by an editorial writer in 


Forestry ana Irrigation (April). He 








who habitually wear high collars 
without experiencing any of these 
ill effects may be surprised to learn 
the harm that this seemingly inno- 
cent article of haberdashery can 
wreak. Says Dr. Brubaker: 


“It is a noteworthy fact that all 
the more important vital structures 
of the body are safeguarded from in- 
jury, encased within bony walls, or 
hidden deep under layers of muscles. 

“The important functions of the 
pneumogastric nerve render it nec- 
essary that in its passage through 
the neck it should be protected from 
injury. We therefore find it en- 
closed within the same sheath as the 
carotid artery and placed between 
the artery and internal jugular vein, 
lying posteriorly to both. By this 
provision the nerve is placed be- 
tween fluid on either side, this ar- 
rangement providing a degree of 
elasticity uncommon in nerve pro- 
tection. 

“The effect of compression on 
structures in this locality was known 
to the ancient writers on medicine, 
but the phenomena observed were 
ascribed to the artery rather than 
the nerve. For instance, it was 











says: 


“Here is a sturdy live oak, per- 
haps several centuries old, and be- 
side it in early days a grapevine 
started its existence. Little by liitle 
it extended its octopus-like branches 
up and finally over the oak. In 
course of time it nearly enveloped it, 
appropriating to itself the life-giving 
sunlight for which the live oak was 
also striving. How long the struggle 
must have continued is shown by the 
great size of the vine, for its trunk 
had attained the unusual size of 
nearly a foot in thickness. This size 
is also evidence that it was winning 
the victory, as is further attested 
by the fact that it had partly killed 
the tree. But one of its massive 
folds near the base had become in- 
volved in the crotch of the tree 
which gradually closed in upon it, 
constricting it, as tho with monstrous 
jaws, until it has nearly killed the 
vine. It is only a question of a little 
more time when its destruction will 
have been complete and the tree will 
again revel in its full measure of 
coveted sunlight.” 











SCIENCE BREVITIES. 





noticed then, as now, that pressure Photo by Romeyn B, Hough. Courtesy of “ Forestry and Irrigation ” (Washington). 


A cuRIous phenomenon observed on rail- 


on this part of the neck was followed ILLUSTRATION OF A FINISH FIGHT BETWEEN A LIVE OAK AND Ways in India is reported by Mr. Wilkinson, 


by a sensation of want of air, by 
deep and laborious breathing, rapid 
heart primarily, to be afterward retarded with sometimes a sense 
of sinking over the precardial region. Continuing the pressure 
occasions a deep-seated, benumbing sensation in the head, as if 
one were about to lose consciousness. Gastric symptoms, amount- 
ing to nausea, etc., even vomiting, may arise, with lassitude, lan- 
guor, lowness of spirits and want of repose, remaining for an hour 
or two then gradually wearing away. It will thus be seen that 
pressure over the carotid artery in the neck is followed by various 
symptoms.” 


After describing several cases in which these and similar symp- 
toms seem to have been caused by wearing high close-fitting col- 
lars, Dr. Brubaker reminds his readers that they also accompany 
many diseases, such as those of the lungs, in which disintegration 
of the pneumogastric nerve is a feature, and he asserts that we are 
warranted in believing that irritation due to prolonged pressure 
may act ina similar way. He goes on to say: 


“ Believing that collars extremely high and tight might become 
an exciting cause of irritation to this important nerve in certain 
cases, and being stimulated to further research along this line by 
the experience af my patient whose difficulty was undoubtedly 
caused by continuous pressure upon this nerve by his collar, I be- 
lieve it to be the cause of at least transitory symptoms in such 


A GRAPE-VINE IN A NORTH CAROLINA FOREST. 


an English engineer, and noted in La Na- 
ture (April 29). Says that journal: “ At the 
end of a certain time, the rail presents a 
series of protuberances on the rolling surface, spaced about 5 millimetres [1-5 
inch] apart and 1-10 millimetre [.04 inch] high. This arises from an excessive 
elasticity of the metal; under the influence of the vibration, ‘ nodes and loops’ 
are produced and the ‘ loops’ wear away more quickly than the nodes by contact 
with the rails.” 


THAT alcohol exists normally in the tissues of the living body, as a product of 
its activity, is asserted by M. F. Maignon, in a paper read before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. Says Cosmos: “ Alcohol and acetone are met with con- 
stantly in all the tissues of the organism, in the blood and in the urine ; they are 
normal products of the economy. These two substances are present during the 
life of the animal, for when tissue is removed from the living subject and plunged 
at once into boiling water, the search for alcohol and acetone always gives posi- 
tive results.".— 7 ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A RECENT law case referred to in La Semaine Médicale points to the desir- 
ability of a prescriber always committing his prescriptions to paper. A medical 
man was supplied with a corrosive liquid instead of a one per cent. solution of 
cocaine which he clearly ordered by a written prescription. The court held the 
prescriber to be absolved from blame, owing to the stress being laid on the fact 
that the prescription was given in writing. ‘“ Cases of misadventure are fortu- 
nately rare,” says The Lancet ina notice of this case, “ but when they happen it 
is satisfactory to be able to lay the blame on the author of the mistake. In the 
past it has been the general custom to write prescriptions, but since the advent 
of the telephone it is obviously an easy thing for medical men to ring up the 
pharmacist who dispenses for them and to dictate their prescriptions. There 
would seem to be no undue risk of error in such cases if only the precaution be 
taken to request the pharmacist to repeat the instructions. It is open to doubt 
whether, from another point of view, this practise is on the wholea good one, 
since the act of committing a prescription to paper is more likely to be accom- 
panied by calm and deliberate judgment than when a batch of instructions are 
hurriedly dictated through the telephone.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AGNOSTICISM AND NATIONAL DECAY. 


; HAT the future of England, as of other countries at a like 

degree of culture, depends on its attitude toward the secu- 
larist or agnostic view of life and action, 1 am convinced, "declares 
Dr. William Barry, the well-known novelist and priest. He finds 
that the agnostic, through his inability “ to discover and to estab- 
lish a code of morals that should make for progress,” is the herald, 
and in no small measure the cause, of social decay. To the plea 
that agnosticism does not necessarily repudiate Christian ethics, 
Dr. Barry answers: “ As for religion, Christian or any other, when 
its dogmas are no longer believed, its ethics pass away, by sheer 
logical necessity, in obedience to that instinct which is ever round- 
ing our existence into an ordered whole.” And society, he claims, 
has already “to an amazing extent,” translated the agnostic views 
into a code of conduct, with results which he indicates (in 7he 
National Review, London) as follows: 


“We hold that civilization, here in England, oversea in the 
United States, in Australia, and, coming back to the Old World, 
above all in France, is exposed to a great danger, and may, during 
the twentieth century, enter on a period of decline. We believe 
that period has begun in France, which seems to have lost the 
power of selecting fit governors, and is utterly given over to Mal- 
thusian practises. But we observe the like phenomena, due to not 
unlike causes, tho not yet on so large a scale, in Great Britain and 
many of its dependencies ; while in the United States a dissolution 
of marriage seems to be spreading far and wide. The Puritan 
families, on which the greatness of America was founded, are 
dying out of the land they refuse to occupy with their descendants. 
President Roosevelt, who is alarmed at the reign of trusts, now 
calls for legislation to stem the tide of divorce. These are grave 
symptoms, not confined to any one race, constitution, or social 
degree, in the hundred and seventy millions who we may describe 
as the vanguard of progress. I will not extend the survey across 
the Rhine, altho in Germany too, and elsewhere on that side, the 
prospect is assuredly disquieting. But when we perceive whole 
nations liable to one disease, which every year returns only to 
multiply its ravages, we are led to imagine that it can not have in 
these various countries different causes; but that a certain kind of 
atmosphere and climate favors the deadly infection. What, we 
ask ourselves, has happened to bring about this plague and to give 
it strength? In social changes it will be seen, if we look closely 
into them, that a revolution in thought is always the beginning, 
wherever some great cosmic influence—some glacial period or 
some abnormal increase of temperature—can not be invoked. A 
glacial period, truly, is setting in; but of the mind, not of the 
globe. And its name is agnosticism. The intellectual sun is 
darkened; human life is moving away from the center of light 
toward the depths of space. Men and women shape their conduct 
more and more as if there were no God. ...... 

“ For look at the facts and figures. Social misery is always with 
us in the shape of a residuum, to be counted by millions, who are 
on the brink of destitution. Degeneracy has become so menacing 
that royal commissions make it the subject of their inquiries. 
Crime does not diminish, tho it changes its character from vio- 
lence to cunning and robs where it used to commit murder. Out- 
rages due to the animal passions are everywhere greatly on the 
increase. Low birth-rates, as we have seen, bear witness to the 
number of fraudulent marriages, never so frequent or so largely 
approved at any previous time in our national history, which from 
this point of view is now comparable to that of the declining 
Roman Empire. Divorces have grown to be familiar among the 
wealthy classes; desertion of wife or husband, and separation by 
the magistrate’s fiat, among the working people. Speculation, 
betting, games of hazard, form the business or the amusement of 
women no less than men, toa degree which would have struck a 
generation not so bent on gain dumb with surprise and amazement. 
The drink problem baffles legislation, confounds the preacher, and 
is explained by the physician as arising from nervous demands 
made by an overwrought. temperament, by the high pressure at 
which every one lives; and the consequent feeble reaction to nor- 
mal stimulus. Cynicism, pessimism, and other less describable 
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tones, may be heard at dinner-tables, color conversation, have their 
schools in literature, and form no insignificant chapter in current 
politics and philosophy. There can be no question that, as a 
materialized civilization spreads in towns and even in villages, the 
rate of mental disturbance rises and asylums mark its growth. 
Last of all, suicide, laying its dreadful grasp on children as well as 
their elders, closes the tragic record. Suicide is the most ap- 
palling result of a social order from beneath which the moral and 
religious supports have been, to an incredible extent, withdrawn.” 


But granting all this, the agnostic may rejoin, how does it show 
that I and my agnosticism are in fault?) Dr. Barry answers: 

“ Not the wildest of dynamite apostles can charge upon the New 
Testament or on orthodox pulpits that merciless idea of compe- 
tition which represents the ‘ cosmic process ’—as it is understood 
by Darwinians—transferred to society. How, then, does it hap- 
pen that a syndicate of millionaires is governing whole peoples 
either in defiance of law or with its connivance, and that public 
opinion is languid or indifferent, or admires and envies the suc- 
cessful exploiter of his fellows? I am not pretending that a uni- 
versal silence gives consent to the usurpations of money-lords; or 
that protests are not made here and there which may lead to better 
things in time. But this I do say, that we should not now find 
ourselves in a crisis of morality and civilization had the principles 
on which religion was once acknowledged not suffered severely at 
the hands of men—themselves often superior to their unbelief— 
who made it out to be a delusion, a sort of mirage or ca@/i miracula 
vana, while the present world alone was real and worthy to be 
taken into account....... 

“ The evidence is abundant, and is accumulating, that the agnos- 
tic negation is not simply negative. Under its influence, precepts 
most positive, shaping the creed of no small number, have risen 
from the deeps. When we look at the ways of business, fashion, 
literature, and at social statistics, a new decalogue appears in view. 
What are its commandments? I seem to read among them these: 
‘Thou shalt make money, have no children, commit adultery, 
plead in the divorce court, and, such duties done, commit suicide.” 
Not the individual only, but the nation, if it loses its old Christian 
prejudices, will enter on this journey toward Hades. The test and 
proof that a mistake has been made by our agnostic philosophers 
are to be found in the national decay which follows on their teach- 
ing, as darkness follows on eclipse. And by national decay noth- 
ing else is meant than the suicide of the race, consequent on frauds 
in marriage, a dwindling birth-rate, unlimited divorce, degeneracy 
in offspring, the abuse of stimulants and of pleasure, the clouding 
of intellect, all which are fated to terminate in one disease—the 
denial of the will to live.” 


Mr. Robert Blatchford, the socialist and agnostic leader, re- 
ferring in his own paper, the London Clarion, to Dr. Barry’s 
article, says that the answer to the main contention may be put 
into two words—“ Russia and Japan.” “Russia is orthodox and 
Christian ; Japan is un-Christian and largely agnostic.” 





A BISHOP ON CHURCH UNION. 


HE first joint meeting of the Southern and Northern Baptist 
Conventions, and the practical consummation of the plans 
for union between the Cumberland Presbyterians and the Northern 
Presbyterians, are among the events of the week which give spe- 
cial interest to a recent declaration of Bishop John H. Vincent 
(Methodist Episcopal) on the subject of church union. Toa cor- 
respondent who asks him if organic Christian union is desirable, 
he answers (in 7he Christian Advocate): 


“The union of all denominations in one great visible church, 
called by the same name, subject to the same government, is an 
ideal which the Roman Catholic Church has dreamed of for cen- 
turies. But 1 see no more advantage in such unification than in 
one universal organized political institution—a world-government. 
And I see serious limitations that would render certain important 
experiments impossible under such government. Its evils would 
surely outweigh its advantages. . . . It would be vastly better to 
have two or three more new denominations organized. The ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’ is a wholesome law. Gradually the weak and 
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really unnecessary external organizations will die out, and repre- 
sentative churches will remain —churches that stand for their re- 
spective restatements, reforms, and emphases. Such churches are 
contributing to a spiritual and divine union far more genuine and 
valuable than a forced system of external unity can possibly effect. 
They are all the while building up the Holy Catholic Church, of 
which every loyal believer is in his personality a visible represen- 
tative.” 


The Evening Post also doubts whether a universal church is 
either possible or desirable. The number of sects, it admits, may 
diminish somewhat, but “that disputatious pertinacity which 
began and still perpetuates schisms among the followers of Christ 


will continue to be a human trait.” It continues: 


“Moreover, the competition of sects is, within limits, a mighty 
engine for the propagation of religion. Shaftesbury’s dictum, ‘It 
is well for mankind that beasts do not act in union,’ is still true if 
the word ‘churches’ be substituted for ‘beasts.’ In the Middle 
Ages we came uncomfortably close to a universal church; and 
that was a time, miscalled an age of faith, when religion almost 
perished from unanimity. The church developed all the vices of 
a despotism. The crushing of rivalries turned the whole system 
into a vast piece of routine. Now, as philosophers have always 
taught, whatever runs into routine loses its vitality; it lacks mind, 
energy, heart; it goes through the motions without doing the work. 
In the industrial world there is—the socialists to the contrary not- 
withstanding —a limit to the benefits of consolidation ; and in the 
intellectual and spiritual world the boundaries are still more quickly 
reached. It is when all the streams come together that the living 
waters of Jordan empty into the stagnant Dead Sea.” 


ADVANCED THEOLOGY TO BE MADE 
POPULAR. 


DVANCED theology in Germany appears to have adopted a 
new attitude in regard to propaganda. Its tendency in the 
past has been to treat its convictions as a kind of esoteric knowl- 
edge, the concern of the professional savant, but not of the aver- 
age congregation. It has now, however, announced a program 
which will bring it into actual conflict with the conservative pulpit 
and press. The first move on this program is the publication, in 
enormous editions, of pamphlets entitled “ Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher,” of which numbers two and three, treating of 
“Jesus,” have already appeared. Each number costs only from 
8 to rocents. These brochures declare that even the most simple- 
minded, in church, school, and home, is entitled to full and free 
instruction on religious matters in accordance with the “ results” 
of modern research. What is the character of these results which 
are henceforth to constitute the basis of the church’s creed and life 
can be judged from an extract or two from these pamphlets. In 
regard to the death of Christ they have this to say: 


“It is undeniable that in this faith in the vicarious suffering of 
the Just One and in the boundless value of this martyrdom there 
is indeed hidden a deep and eternal truth. But we do not see 
clearly here. Only so much is clear, that Jesus himself never 
clearly conceived or expressed the thought, that, as a matter of 
principle, the forgiveness of sin on the part of God is to be made 
dependent on the vicarious atonement which is offered in his 
death, Weare really nearer to Jesus, if we drop this special con- 
sideration of his death. Suffering, cross, and death are for us the 
crown and the completion of his life.” 


In regard to the resurrection, the following is to be taught the 
average Christian : 


“ Jesus is the leader of the ages and the peoples to God. For the 
grave could not contain his spirit or his person. After the passion 
season, the Easter season came into the souls of the disciples; 
and upon the announcement that the Lord had risen and that he 
was living, the first Christian congregaton was established. What 
it really was that the disciples experienced in those Easter days 
no longer constitutes a part of the picture of his person or of his 
life, but belongs to the history of the first Christian congregation. 
But one thing must be said in this connection, in order that we 
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may secure the right rule to measure the life of Jesus by. Every- 
thing that the disciples experienced and the manner in which they 
experienced these things belongs to the external and passing form 
of the story. The innermost kernel of their Easter experiences, 
however, was this, that the form of their Lord and Master, as he 
had appeared to them in his earthly days, was now transformed 
into its endless glory and power, separated from the dust of the 
earth and from the accidental features of every-day life, and was. 
now seen with spiritual eyes. This form, and not at all any exter- 
nal experience, it was that in reality overpowered their souls when 
they confessed that the Lord was living and was with them with 
his spirit to the end of the days.” 


In lectures and sermons on these subjects the propaganda for 
the advanced views is being systematically pushed. One series of 
such lectures, delivered in Sollingen by Professor Weinel, formerly 
of Bonn but now of Jena, has called forth a vigorous debate be- 
tween this savant and Dr. Lipsius, a leading defender of the con- 
servative views. The latter, in his own journal, Das Reich Christi, 
has been vigorously defending the old views. 
substance of one of his recent statements : 


The following is the 


The newer type of radical and rationalistic thought is at least 
honest. This could not be said of its predecessors, who tried to 
conceal their real views before the church at large, or to use the 
old theological terms in new meanings. In this way the Ritschl 
school was dishonest, as it retained such terms as “ justification,” 
“ divine nature of Christ,” etc., but emptied them of their historicab 
meanings. Thenew school of advanced theology is open in stating 
that its views are contrary not only to traditional convictions of 
the church, but also antagonistic to the Pauline and Joannine the- 
ologies. Weinel openly declares that we can no longer ascribe a 
divine nature or character to Jesus. He was human, and only 
that, altho the greatest among men. The reverence of their school 
is merely “hero worship,” as one of its own advocates declares; 
an unbounded but somewhat vague enthusiasm for the model con- 
duct of the pious and ecstatic Jesus of Nazareth. In reality, the 
fundamentals of traditional Christianity are discarded by the new 
school, and its advocates donot deny this. It is at least an honest 
rationalism. 

Conservative scholarship and the church at large can only wel- 
come the new policy of popularizing these views. It will end in 
the death, either of the church or of the modern theology. Which 
will be the victim, can readily be learned from the pages of the 
history of the church. The church has stood at the open grave of 
the old “ vulgar rationalism,” and the signs are already at hand to 
show that the grave of the modern representative of this radical 
theology is being prepared. Only let the Christians at large be 
thoroughly informed as to the neological tendencies of the new 
school, and the healthy Christian consciousness of the congrega- 
tions as a whole will turn with disgust from a theology that empties 
historical Christianity of its real and objective contents. 


The brilliant G. Bettex, one of the best of modern Christian 
apologetical writers, in his work entitled “Die Bibel, das Wort- 
gottes” (The Bible, the Word of God), gives this summary of the 
“results” of modern radical Biblical criticism, which Lipsius 


thinks will open the eyes of earnest Christians. Bettex says: 


“According to this radical criticism is there any inspiration? 
None. Any Trinity? None. Any fall into sin? None. Any 
devil or angel? None. Any miracles? None. Any law from 
Mount Sinai? None. Any wrath of God? None. Any prophecy? 
None. Is Christ God? No. Is the death of Christ vicarious? 
No. Did Christ rise from the dead? No. Has there been any 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost? No. Will there be any resurrec- 
tion of all the dead or a final judgment? No. This is rather rad- 
ical and practically robs Christianity of everything that it has. 
With this kind of a faith Christianity can not live.” 


Ina recent number of Das Reich Christi Dr. Lipsius says that 
the new propaganda is destructive of the principles of the Refor- 
mation and is no longer an attack, as it was a few years ago, on the 


Apostolic Creed, but upon the apostles themselves. It is “a dec- 


laration of war on the Gospel,” but the Christian church need not 
fear the combat, especially now that Christians know what the is- 
sues are.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MINISTERIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY. 


ROF. SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of the Divinity School 

of Chicago University, has called the attention of the New 

York Oudlook to the following “flagrant case of ministerial irre- 
sponsibility”: The Rev. A. C. Dixon, of the Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, recently declared it to be an open secret “ that 
when Mr. Rockefeller learned that a prominent representative of 
Chicago University was tearing the Bible to pieces in a course of 
lectures, he ordered the lecturer to cancel his engagements and go 
to Europe for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a 
library.” This state- 
ment was made by Mr. 
Dixon through the col- 
of the public 
When called 
upon to substantiate his 
words, which amounted 
public 
accusation against the 


umns 
press. 


to a_ serious 
of 
Chicago University, he 
failed to do so, but re- 
plied by naming Presi- 
dent as 
“prominent representa- 
and offered as 
evidence the following 


academic freedom 


Harper the 


tive,” 





statements: 


— 





“The open secret to 
which I referred floated 
through certain circles 
in Greater New York 
when I was_ pastor 
there. It was reported that President Harper, when delivering a 
course of lectures, was requested by Mr. Rockefeller to go to Eu- 
rope to purchase a library, and it was given out widely, as a sort 
of open secret, that the reason for this sudden request was that 
the learned president was tearing the Bible to pieces in a way that 
did not please Mr. Rockefeller.” 


Copyright by J. KE. Purdy, Boston, 
PRESIDENT HARPER, 


The “prominent representative of Chicago 
University ” referred to by the Rev. A. C. Dixon 
in his recent “irresponsible” utterance, 


When asked for an immediate public correction of his charge, 
Mr. Dixon, it appears, refused to comply. Dean Mathews closes 
his letter to Zhe Outlook with the following words: “I am there- 
fore forced, by means of the press, to correct the slander and de- 
clare to the public, as I have already declared to Mr. Dixon, that 
his statement is false in general, in particular, and in implication.” 
The more general aspects of the case lead Zhe Outlook to make 
the following editorial comment : 


“The conditions under which a minister works lay him open in a 
peculiar degree to the danger of being heedless of facts. He is 
constantly speaxing without fear of contradiction, and is therefore 
seldom made aware of the value of having corroborative evidence 
at hand. He is accustomed to dealing with general principles 
which are tacitly admitted to be true, and naturally falls into the 
habit of assuming that anything which will serve his purpose is a 
general principle that needs no proof, but will be accepted upon 
its proclamation. He is accustomed to use as his text-book a lit- 
crature which is replete with the marvelous, and, finding that so 
generally believed, he easily regards the slow processes of demon- 
stration irksome. He is chiefly concerned with the side of life that 
is farthest from being reduced to an exact science, and he is there- 
fore less accustomed to appeal to facts than to inner experience, 
intuitions, and faith. He is the officer of an institution that has in 
the past exalted dogmas and decrees, and he inherits its traditions. 
He has learned by experience, especially if he is an evangelist, 
that he is most likely to be immediately effective if he appeals to 
the emotions of his hearers rather than to their reason, and there 
is something in mere facts that cools ardor and interferes with a 
directly visible success. He is, therefore, not only unaccustomed 
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to the use of cold, hard facts, but generally unaware how precious 
under certain circumstances they may be ‘To the honor of the 
great majority of ministers be it said that they know their danger 
and try to guard against it. There ought, however, to be culti- 
vated among ministers so strong a professional opinion concerning 
recklessness of statement that no man who is guilty of it should be 
able to maintain his standing as a minister, much less any emi- 
nence. In this matter not only is the good name of the ministry at 
stake, but also the power and leadership of the church.” 


JAPAN “*THE SCOURGE OF GOD.” 
, MPEROR WILLIAM, when swearing-in the naval recruits 
at Wilhelmshaven, says the Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung, 
spoke of the Japanese as “the scourge of God, like Attila and 
Napoleon,” and warned his people that it devolved upon them “ to 
take care that God did not chastise them some day with such a 
scourge.” He is reported to have said further that the Russian de- 
feats were due, in his opinion, “ to the fact that Russian Christianity 
was in a deplorable condition,” but that “one must not, however, 
draw the conclusion from Japanese victories—victories of a heathen 
over a Christian people—that Buddha was superior to our Lord 
Christ.” 

While the Kaiser has declared that he was seriously misquoted 
in the newspaper reports of his Wilhelmshaven speech, the des- 
patches do not say that he repudiates the phrases above cited. 
These phrases, but especially the reference to the Japanese as the 
scourge of God, have aroused a good deal of interest in the Ameri- 
can press. 


That reference is described by the Baltimore Sux as 
The 


smacking of “old-fashioned dogmatism, if not fanaticism.” 
State (Columbia, S. C.) 
comments as follows: 








“But what are these 
people that the Kaiser 


calls the scourge of 
God? Pagans? Yes, 
frankly so. They are 





so frankly pagan that 
we can not help admir- 


ing them, when we 
remember how much 
‘infidelity,’ and ‘ free 


thought’ and atheism 
and agnosticism is 
hypocritically con- 
cealed among us. 
They are open, how- 
ever, to all good influ- 
ences, ready, like the 
Christian apostle, to 
prove all things and to 
hold fast that which is 
good. ‘ There is truth 
in all the faiths,’ says 


Nathan in Lessing’s 
play. ‘Let us judge 


their followers by their 
lives and not by their 
creeds.’ And so _ the 
Japanese believe some 
of the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, some of the prin- 
ciples of Shinto, some 
of the precepts of Gau- 
tama, some of the truths 
of Christianity. 

“ Moreover, they have 
proved themselves as 
moral as we are, as Courageous as any people that has ever lived 
on the earth, as capable on sea as on land, as able administrators 
as ever Rome or England furnished, as humane on the field of 
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Whose interference with the academic free- 
dom of Chicago University was alleged by Mr. 
Dixon. 
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battle as any Christian people, and far more able than any Chris- 
tian power to take care of their wounded and sick.” 


The Sun (New York) deprecates such an appeal to religious and 
racial antipathy, and says, in further criticism : 


“It is scarcely worthy of the enlightened and tolerant spirit of 
the twentieth century to compare the highly civilized and human- 
ized Japanese with the barbarians who at various periods have 
invaded Europe; with Attila’s Huns, with the Avars whom Charle- 
magne extirpated like so many vermin, with the Magyars who next 
seized the vacant valley of the Middle Danube, with the nomad 
hordes obedient to the descendants of Genghiz Khan, or with the 
fanatical followers of the Ottoman Sultan. The permanent suc- 
cess of Attila would perhaps have prevented the transmission of 
Roman law and Greek thought to modern times, while the imme- 
diate and complete triumph of the Avars, the:Magyars, the Tatars, 
or the Turks might have proved fatal to Christianity. 

“ There is not an atom of foundation for similar apprehension in 
the case of the Japanese. If they have any counterparts in his- 
tory, they recall those Teutonic peoples which, quartered for cen- 
turies on the confines of the Roman Empire, had gradually 
borrowed from their neighbors some appreciation of the arts, to- 
gether with respect for law and social organization, and for the 
most part had become converts to Christianity, so that, when they 
conquered much of the Mediterranean world, the Christian religion 
and to a considerable extent the treasures of civilization were safe 
in their hands. When we keep in view the remarkable facility 
with which the Mikado’s subjects have absorbed Western culture, 
and their existing alliance with Great Britain, we must own that it 
is not with the Huns that the Japanese should be compared, but 
rather with the Visigoths who, on the decisive field of Ch4lons, 


helped the last of the Romans to withstand successfully the 
* Scourge of God.’” 





A MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN MOHAMMEDANISM. 


OHAMMEDANISM, “the religion of Turkey in Europe, 
of forty millions of people in India, and of the majority of 
African negroes,” says Zhe Central Christian Advocate (Metho- 
dist, Kansas City), “is increasing more rapidly than any other re- 
ligion in the world.” Zhe Christian Work and Evangelist (non- 
sectarian, New York) emphasizes the same point, and gives facts 
indicative of the missionary spirit that the religion of Islam is now 
manifesting. We quote as follows: 


“ The conversions of adult Mohammedans to Christianity are not 
only few, but Mohammedanism is winning its way outside the do- 
mains in which it was a little while ago a subsiding force. Now 
and then a mosque goes up in this country, and one has for some 
years been supported in Liverpool by a few converts from Chris- 
tendom. In view of the growing number of Moslems resident in 
London, a movement is on foot to build a mosque at a cost of 
$750,000, which will be situated in some central part of the metrop- 
olis. Meetings of a Moslem mission character have recently been 
held in Liverpool and London. Zhe Christian Commonwealth 
portrays a recent occurrence in Hyde Park: ‘Some strips of oil- 
cloth were spread under the trees, and here twelve worshipers took 
their places, with faces turned toward Mecca, while Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, wearing a turban of white and gold, chanted melodiously in 
Arabic the ordained verses of the Koran. The worshipers took up 
the chant, touching the earth from time to time with their fore- 
heads. At the close a little missionary speech was delivered by 
the sheikh. It is suggestive that whereas Christianity is yearly 
encroaching very aggressively on Islam, comparatively little 
counter-influence is exercised by the disciples of the Prophet on 
Christendom. Its chief missionary success is among the heathen 
negroes of Africa.’ Islam is about to extend its mission work—in 
fact it seems to have caught the missionary spirit—it will doubtless 
win new laurels. All religions that are non-missionary are virtu- 
ally dead religions. That Islam has not become such is due to its 
efforts at pushing itself into foreign lands; the same holds true as 
to Mormonism, as between which there does: not seem much to 
choose.” 


African Islamism is now divided into mysterious religious orders, 
of which there are said to be at least forty-five in French Algiers, 
in the Sudan, and along the Morocco Hinterland. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE PROSPECT OF WAR IN THE SCANDI- 
NAVIAN PENINSULA. 


USSIA watches the growing disaffection between Sweden 

and Norway “ with an eager eye,” according to an editorial 
survey of the crisis in the Scandinavian peninsula which takes up 
much space in Blackwood’s (Edinburgh). Not that the Scotch 
magazine is solitary in its contemplation of a theme which is be- 
coming more and more pressing in its claims upon the attention of 
European organs. The London 77mes, in addition to various edi- 
torials of a pessimistic tone, has had its columns trenched upon by 


an acrimonious debate between Fridtjof Nansen and Sven Hedin, 


both those intrepid explorers and politicians contemplating war 
between Sweden and Norway as a solution of the problem which 
time may render inevitable. Indeed, according to Blackwooad’s, 
the leaders of the radical party in Norway, “to their eternal dis- 
grace,” did not hesitate “to make use of those whom they should 
have recognized as their country’s natural enemies ”—the Russians. 
“ Bjdrnson himself,” we read, “ was prepared not long ago to come 
to terms with Russia, and to promise her the ports which she has 
so ardently desired in return for her aid against Sweden.” The 
Norwegian grievance which has made this situation so tense is the 
now familiar one embodied in the demand for a separate consular 
service. ButSven Hedin makes light of this in the London 7imes. 
“Let nobody believe that Norway has restricted her endeavor 
solely and alone to the procuring of herown consuls. That is only 
one step on the road to a complete dissolution of the union.” To 
which Fridtjof Nansen retorts, in the columns of the same daily, 
that Sweden had some years ago begun to adopt a system of high 
tariffs while Norway remained a practically free-trade country, the 
resultant divergence in fiscal policy causing the existing consular 
system to become an instrument for the subordination of Norwe- 
gian interests to those of Sweden. Dr. Nansen denies that the 
Norwegians wish to sever the union with Sweden. Dr. Hedin’s 
assumption that if the union were dissolved and Norway became 
independent, Sweden could afford to remain indifferent, is one to 


which the London 77mes editorially takes exception. To quote: 


“He [Hedin] predicts that a great part of the northern territory 
of Norway, including several naval harbors of great natural 
strength and value, would become the prey of Russia, and he sug- 
gests that other Powers would seek for ‘compensations’ at other 
points upon her coasts, but all these changes, he seems to think, 
would be no concern of Sweden’s. Few Swedes, he declares, 
would care to accept an offensive and defensive alliance with Nor- 
way as a separate State. They would leave her, apparently, to 
stew in her own juice, and look on as disinterested spectators 
while Russia and other countries helped themselves to desirable 
slices of her territory. That, we need hardly say, is not an atti- 
tude which Sweden could in any case adopt. We believe that, 
however bitter might be the passions which a rupture willed and 
accomplished by Norway would provoke, the old sentiments com- 
ing of common stock, of common creed and of practically common 
language would induce the Swedes, who are a generous and a 
chivalrous people, to spend blood and treasure in the defense of 
their sometime partner against foreign oppression. But, even if 
Sweden were willing to look on unmoved at the dismemberment of 
Norway, there is a conclusive reason why she could not gratify her 
desire. Her own vital interests would imperiously forbid a course 
of conduct so suicidal. If the presence of Russia in Finland isa 
steady menace to Sweden and Norway combined, as Dr. Sven 
Hedin contends, the presence of Russia in what is now Norwegian 
territory, from the Varanger fiord on the east to Troms6 and Kvalo 
on the west, would be a far greater menace to Swedenalone. If 
Russia is a dangerous neighbor on the east, she would be a much 
more dangerous neighbor when she was settled on the northern 
frontiers of Sweden as well.” 


But to have brought out, as Dr. Hedin has done, that “ of all 
Russia’s objectives, the road through Norway to the Atlantic is 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

Who “ was prepared not long ago to come to terms 
with Russia, and to promise her the ports which she 
has so ardently desired, in return for her aid against 
Sweden.” 


Sweden. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

Who avers that the joint consular service has been 
used to subordinate Norwegian interests to those of 
Both Nansen and Hedin contemplate war 
as asolution of the problem. 


SVEN HEDIN. 

Who predicts that in the event of separation, a 
great part of northern Norway would become the 
prey of Russia—a matter that would be no concern 
of Sweden’s, he thinks. 


LEADERS IN THE SCANDINAVIAN QUARREL. 


the line of least resistance,” seems to the London OuZloof a real 
service, but it doubts if that point will much impress the Norwe- 
gians. And the London Sfectator takes a very gloomy view of 
the situation. The Norwegians, it says—“even those who deny 
it”—intend to claim independence, and it adds: 

“It may be asked whether it is out of the question for the 
Swedes in the last resort to apply force; and no doubt if Scandi- 
navia were in the Pacific that might be the final alternative. As 
matters stand, however, it could hardly be adopted. The Swedes 
outnumber the Norwegians by two to one, are much the wealthier, 
and are full of the historic 


AMERICA AS RUSSIA’S ‘‘REAL ENEMY.” 


~HE United States is denounced by a writer in the Moveye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg) as “the real enemy of Russia.” 

The Japanese have been egged on to war against the Czar by 
American intrigue, and the Russians are being driven back to 
Siberia, merely because America covets the richest territory of the 
Russian Empire, covets it, that is, for the exploitation of mining 
engineers, and a market for goods: manufactured in the United 
States. Japan is fighting for the cause of American enterprise, 





military pride which helps 


and the Mikado is being 











so much to make good 
soldiers. Sweden, it is 
just possible, might by a 
great effort conquer Nor- 
way, but victory would be 
achieved ata ruinous cost. 

“Weare not in any way 
dreaming when we declare 
that dangers such as we 
have indicated are visible 
on a not remote horizon, 
and we thust say, tho we 
admire the Norwegians 





used by the American 
Government merely as a 
catspaw by which greedy 
Western capitalists may 
pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire. Such is the opin- 
ion of the writer referred 
to, who proceeds to ex- 





plain the advantages to 
American speculators af- 
forded by China and Si- 
beria. 








asa people who are among 
the few capable of self- 
government, that we think 
them entirely in the wrong 
in staking their own fu- 
ture, and the peace of the 
world, upon a struggle for 
a dignity which will bring 
them so little reward.” 


Since Zhe Spectator 
expressed the above opin- 
ion, the Norwegian Stor- 
thing has passed unanim- 











ously a bill providing for 











He says: 





“Two colossal regions 
presented themselves for 
exploitation—China, with 
its countless population, 
as a market for manufact- 
ured goods; and Eastern 
Siberia, with its immense 
untouched natural _re- 
sources. This explains 
why they curried favor 
with China by returning 
part of the Boxer contri- 
bution, their defense of 
China’s interests in 

















a separate consular serv- 
ice. Jt remains to be 
seen how this will be 
taken by the Swedes, who 
are already irritated by 
other acts of Norway. 


OSCAR Il. 


King Oscar, who abdicated in favor of the Crown Prince Gustaf a short time ago, may 
resume the reins of government, the Christiana Dagéd/att thinks, to sanction the bill for a sepa- 
rate Norwegian consular service, which has just passed the Storthing unanimously. In this way 
he will relieve Gustaf of the responsibility for an act that may irritate his Swedish subjects. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Europe, and their advo- 
cacy of the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire asa 
principle of their national 
politics. But Russian in- 
fluence was already estab- 
lished in Manchuria and 


GUSTAF V. 
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was moving on toward China. America, uniting the European 
Powers and Japan by means of the doctrine of ‘ the open door,’ 
commenced to instigate war between Japan and Russia.” 


He quotes Senator Beveridge as voicing the opinion of the 
American Government in his book, “The Russian Advance,” in 
which the Senator claims both coasts of the Pacific as belonging 
to the United States, at least for purposes of commercial exploi- 
tation. According to Mr. Beveridge Russia ought not to be 
allowed a sphere extending farther east than Irkutsk and Lake 
Baikal, twenty degrees from the Pacific. The writer in the Movoye 
Vremya quotes Beveridge as adding, “No European countries 
have any right to exploit the countries of the Far East, and the 
American sphere practically includes not only the maritime Pacific 
provinces, but inland Siberia, Amur, and Yakutsk as far west as 
Lake Baikal.” 

Then comes his arraignment of American perfidy. In order to 
drive the Russians back from China and Eastern Siberia, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States“ hounded on” the Japanese to a war 
whose end would be to leave Western speculators in peaceful pos- 
session of their mines and their market. So far, he concludes by 
saying, American shrewdness has triumphed, for the war has at 
least served for a diversion, and, as a matter of fact, America, un- 
noticed by Russia, continues to absorb gradually an extensive and 
extremely rich portion of Russian territory, “in accordance with 
the well-known policy of President Roosevelt, who has repeatedly 
proclaimed that the Pacific Ocean, with its islands and coasts, is 
the proper sphere of American domination.” 


RUSSIA’S HOPE OF REVENGE. 


ITHIN ten years from the present date, Russia intends to 
possess a navy of twenty-five first-class battle-ships, about 
forty of the swiftest armored cruisers then afloat, and flotillas of 
torpedo-boats, destroyers, and submersibles. So says the /rem- 
dendlait (Vienna), upon the authority, it is hinted, of the Grand 
Duke Alexis. Russia’s Asiatic land forces in another decade, ac- 
cording to the same authority, will total 1,000,000 men, all “ effec- 
tives,” and armed and drilled “in the best school of efficiency.” 
The purpose behind these thoroughgoing measures is summed up 
in the words of the Hamburger Nachrichten: “revenge upon 
Japan.” There is some doubt in the mind of a writer for the Suqa- 
deutsche Reichscorrespondenz, personal organ of the German chan- 
cellor. This newspaper can not understand why Russia should 
take the world into her confidence if she be really revolving any 
far-reaching plan of vengeance. However, all the leading organs 
of Europe credit Russia with just such a scheme. According to 
the military organ, Armée et Marine (Paris), the plan has the ele- 
ments of success in it, and a similar view has been expressed by 
the organ of the German general staff, the Militar Wochendblatt 
(Berlin). The best-informed London organs likewise agree that 
Russia is, in good faith, maturing plans of the sort outlined, altho 
they supply no definite details. Japan, says the /udependance 
Belge (Brussels), is perfectly well aware of Russia’s great expec- 
tations, and it is for this reason that Tokyo will make no peace 
without an indemnity. It seems to the Paris A/a@tin a sufficient 
explanation of the delay in concluding peace that Russia has set 
her mind upon revenge, that Japan knows it, and that the indem- 
nity is “a symbol” of the situation. If Russia be forced to pay a 
huge indemnity, we are told, her plans of vengeance must miscarry 
for want of funds. 

Russia’s hope of revenge being thus taken more or less for 
granted, the question suggests itself, as the Paris /zgaro’s expert 
on military affairs puts it: “Can Japan escape?” “That depends 
upon the attitude of England,” replies the Journal des Débats 
(Paris), which has considered this and kindred topics frequently of 
jate. What Great Britain particularly fears, thinks this weighty 
daily, is the prospect of a Russian descent upon India. Hence 
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British statesmen are striving to extend the scope of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, making it a source of protection to Japan from 
the meditated vengeance of Russia and a source of protection to 
Great Lritain from the possible Russian descent upon India. We 
read further: 


“The present dread of England's statesmen is that Russia, if she 
be finally excluded from the Far East, will be tempted to find her 
revenge in the direction of India. The Russian peril has thus not 
ceased to exist so far as India is concerned. It is very easy to 
understand the advantage to be derived by Great Britain from an 
alliance which would compel Japan to guarantee her ally the pos- 
session of India as against Russia. But would Japan derive equal 
profit in such a combination? Her ambition, for the moment, is 
to dominate the Far East. Now thisambition would be promoted 
by a Russian policy that was directed away from China and sought 
to expand in the direction of India. On the other hand, it ought 
to be a matter of indifference to Japan whether India belonged to 
Russia or to England. It may even be that Japan would not be 
displeased to see these two European nations wear each other 
down by war in the Asiatic continent, since Japan’s secret wish 
must be to see European influence decline in Asia.” 


But this is a totally wrong point of view, we are told by the Lon- 
don 7imes and its contemporaries. That newspaper, in harmony 
with the London J/az/ and Standard, avers that Japan’s only pro- 
tection for the future against the designs of Russia and of Russia’s 
sympathizers is to be found in an enlargement of the scope of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. That, thinks the London Ox/dlook, 
would end, once and for all, the Russian hope for revenge. “To 
reopen it (the war)at a moment or under conditions unfavorable to 
Japan,” says this authority, “would then become both a physical 
and a political impossibility."— 77anslations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


JAPANESE MENACE TO EUROPEAN 
COLONIES IN THE EAST. 


ICTORIOUS Japan a menace to European possessions in 

the Far East, is the key-note of an elaborate article by Mar- 

cel Dubois in the Correspondant(Paris). He thinks that the future 

conquests of the Japanese will extend south, not north. They may 

colonize Korea, but the climate of Manchuria gives the advantage 

to the Russians over the soldiers of Nippon, who are accustomed 

to the softer latitude of the monsoons. On the other hand, the 

vast population of China renders it impossible for the Japanese to 

build up powerful settlements there. But the path to southern 
conguest is clear. The writer goes on to say: 


“ How favorable to the Japanese is the prospect of expansion in 
the islands and peninsulas of the south! The Philippines could 
afford room for twenty or thirty millions of descendants of the 
present Japanese; Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and the deltas of the 
Indo-Chinese region for hundreds of millions. Why then did the 
Japanese strike the first blow of vengeance at Russia, and not at 
other rivals whose possessions they covet just as eagerly as they 
do those of the Russians? Their object was clear. They found 
the naval preparation of Russia quite unequal to the emergency, 
and the Russians farther removed than any of the powers whom 
they would profitably attack, from their naval base in Europe. 
Doubtless they counted also upon the startling moral effect which 
would follow the unexpected blow; the obstinacy with which they 
persisted in the storming of Port Arthur was not a piece of incon- 
sequent folly, it was part of a diplomatic game conducted with 
consummate skill ” 


The field of Japanese conquest in ‘the East, we are told, will in- 
clude the English Indo-Chinese territory and Borneo. Holland 
will be driven from Java, Sumatra, and the rest of her Eastern col- 
onies; France from her Indo-Chinese possessions, and the United 
States from the Philippines. The writer adds that there is only 
one way by which Japanese aggression can be checked. He says: 


“There are five maritime and colonial powers of Europe, and 
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one of North America now threatened by Japanese ambition. In- 
stead of washing their hands like Pontius Pilate over the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia, instead of having recourse to the honeyed 
promises of peace congresses, these powers should without delay 
call for active measures. They should consolidate their forces, 
and sign a convention guaranteeing the inviolability of the colonial 
territory pertaining to each and every party. The Japanese will 
not remain quiet before the day when Russia, Germany, France, 
and Great Britain have formed a defensive league with exclusive 
reference to affairs in the Far East. The terms of the alliance 
will provide for the perpetual presence in the waters of the Far 
East of a naval squadron of each nation concerned, these four or 
five squadrons, and those of any other Powers that may join the 
league, to maneuvre in company. It is to be hoped that the 
United States of America will waken up to the wonderful tempta- 
tion which the Philippines offer to the eye of the Japanese. The 
balance of powWer on the ocean, thus arrived at, should be main- 
tained by four ironclads and four cruisers from the fleet of each 
nation, and this ‘cooperative fleet’ should cruise in as close neigh- 
borhood as possible to the Japanese ports, in order to keep watch 
over Japan’s naval armaments and their movements. . . . Japan 
is even more anxious to found colonies than to export goods. She 
therefore requires territory, she requires the fruits of conquest, 
she is bound to acts of seizure by force of arms. It is this point 
that makes especially formidable in the future the problem of Jap- 
anese expansion in the Far East, unless European powers will with- 
stand it by a solid front. It is useless to discuss the rights of the 
case when only interests are likely to be considered ; and, indeed, 
in politics right is little more than interest writ large.’ But here we 
are not playing with words. The Japanese are keenly alive to 
their own interests, and they have a perfect right to pursue them. 
They also have the power to do so, and it is possibly this circum- 
stance that raises for them in Europe so many eloquent champions 
of their rights. The best course for the European Powers to take 
is to follow their example, and unhesitatingly to face this question 
of self-interest instead of singing hymns of peace, and pronouncing 
denunciations against war, a course which can do little either to 
suppress war or promote peace.”—7Zvaunslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE CPEN TO INVASION? 


NVADERS of Britain are always being looked for by alarmists 
either on the boundaries of North India, or the shores of the 
channel. According to Zhe Times of Jndia (Calcutta) the 8 .s- 
sians are building a new railroad from Samarcand to Balkh, the 
latter town being about two hundred miles from Cabul. Zhe 
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HOME RULE FOR THE TRANSVAAL, WHY NOT FOR IRELAND? 
ERIN TO JOHN BuLL—* Why refuse it to me?” 
—Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
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Times takes it for granted that the Russians do not intend an im- 
mediate descent upon Afghanistan, but merely aim to occupy 
Southern Persia as a fortified base, which they can easily do with- 
out hindrance from England. Meanwhile Mr. Balfour, in the 
House of Commons, declares the invasion of the British Isles im- 
possible. It would take two days and two nights to disembark 
70,000 men, and transports amounting to 210,000 tons would be 
required. He continues: 


“ How is it possible that these helpless transports could escape 
our torpedo-boats, putting out of consideration anything our cruis- 
ers and torpedoes could accomplish ?” 


The Times (London) gravely discusses the same question apro- 
pos of an article upon “ Modern War,” published in that paper’s 
columns. This journal says, in a helpless tone: 


“Our whole army, with all the reserve about the more or less of 
which we hear much solemn controversy, would not suffice to cope 
even with the initial mobilization of any Power of equal popu- 
lation. Here again the man who does not want to be troubled is 
ready with his answer. What does it matter, he says in effect, 
when we are girdled by the sea, and when our navy can command 
the sea? He talks as if we had nothing to think about but these 
islands, whereas of course, as a matter of fact, our empire is not 
girdled by the sea at all. It is accessible by land. It is open to 
invasion by enormous forces at points where our fleet could do us 
no good. If we wish to keep the empire we must be prepared for 
modern war upon its frontiers. The physical barriers upon which 
easy-going people rely have for all practical purposes ceased to 
exist. Our possessions are greatly coveted, and when those who 
covet them find a convenient opportunity, neither our policy, how- 
ever pacific, nor our virtues, eminent as we know them to be, will 
ward off attack. If prepared for modern war we shall keep our 
own; if not prepared we shall lose it.” 


The Westminster Review (London) believes it idle to think of 
crossing bridges until they are reached, and is inclined to pooh 
pooh the question as a military problem. The danger is one 
which only statesmanship can meet and avert. It goes on: 


“The comfort which the public may draw in considering the 
awful possibilities ahead of the British Empire is that the problems 
are at least as much political as military. The military man has 
to consider all the possible dangers as if they were actually immi- 
nent ; the statesman’s business is for the most part to see that they 
do not occur. It is, or should be, fundamental to him that certain 
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Ganymede Choate and the American Eagle. 
—Punch (London), 
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conflicts must not arise, if he can possibly prevent them, and that 
the British Empire must not be exposed to risks to which its forces 
are unequal. The conditions are, or should be, well-defined, and 
governments must endeavor to work within them. A policy which 
relied in the last resort on imposing compulsory service for a war 
across the seas is thereby condemned. We see what follows in 
Russia when a conscript army is transported 6,000 miles for a 
colonial war, and it is vain to suppose that the British Empire will 
ever be successfully defended by these means. We shall be told, 
however, that the struggle, when it comes, will be forced upon us. 
It may be so, but the probabilities at this moment are that our 
chief possible antagonists will desire peace, not war, during the 
next few years. Russia will need, and must desire, to recuperate 
after her present struggle. If she is not stirred up, her internal 
condition and the state of her finances will impose upon her a 
period of domestic reform. And in spite of our perpetual bicker- 
ings with Germany we have no point of probable contact with her 
at present. With France, the United States, and Japan our rela- 
tions are happily of the best. These are conditions in which pru- 
dent statesmanship should be able to keep the British Empire at 
peace.” 





AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH NAVAL 
POLICY. 
HAT the recent revolutionary changes in the naval policy of 
Great Britain received their main impulse from the United 
States, is the contention of Auguste Moireau in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris). England’s navy, he says, originally con- 
sisted of the Channel, the Mediterranean, the North and South 
Atlantic, the American Pacific, and the China fleets, There was 
also a naval station of the Antilles at Jamaica. But this is all 
changed now. Says this writer: 


“The abolition of the divisions of the Pacific, which had its base 
at Esquimalt, of the South Atlantic, which had no permanent base, 
of the division of the North Atlantic and the Antilles whose bases 
were Port Royal, Jamaica, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, produced a 
profound sensation in England. If there was one naval principle 
which appeared to be firmly established, it was this, namely, that 
it is necessary for the efficiency of a fleet and its facilities asa 
transferable arm that in every sea there should be established a 
great number of coaling stations and of naval bases, with all pos- 
sible supplies for victualling and repairing. . . . How had the ap- 
plication of this principle become so utterly ignored? Why were 
all these naval stations suppressed? Did it not imply a reckless 
filing-away and waste of naval power? Did not the abandonment 


- of Jamaica imply a public renunciation of obligation to protect the 


West Indian Islands? And the abandonment of Esquimalt, what 
did it mean but the surrender of all power in the American 
Pacific?” 

The writer proceeds to say that the great safeguard of English 
interests in the islands and on the continent of America lies in 
the American assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, which protects 
sufficiently the British colonies, as well as the Latin Republics and 
the Dutch possessions, in the Atlantic. He proceeds: : 


“It is well known how the American Government undertakes to 
interpret in these days the venerable Monroe Doctrine. The 
maintenance of the s¢a¢u guo in the New World, as far as European 
Powers are concerned, is the main point in that interpretation. 
The United States will not permit any Old-World power to acquire 
new territorial possessions in America, and thus the English An- 
tilles find themselves just as well protected from European inva- 
sion as Cuba and Porto Rico. What is the use, then, of Eng- 
land’s maintaining naval stations and garrisons in the Atlantic?” 

He suggests the natural answer to this statement. Quis custodes 
custodiet? Who shall protect the English colonies in the West 
from the aggressions of the United States? He replies: 

“ They run no risk from this point of view ; for it must finally be 
admitted that the recent new distribution throughout the world of 
British naval forces is based upon two points—a well-considered 
estimate of the strategic situation in Europe, but principally upon 
a profound realization of the friendship for England which the 
United States cherishes.” 


He finally concludes that the greatest risk England runs in her 
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position as a first-class power is from enemies nearer home. To 
quote: 


“The only real danger which England has to fear, if we may 
look so far into the future as to suggest it, would be a hostile 
coalition of Russia, France, and Germany, a coalition to which 
Japan was forced to yield after her victory over China, and with 
which some day England and the United States might find them- 
selves confronted.”—7vans/ation made for THE LITERARY Dt- 
GEST. : 


THE DANGER OF AGRARIAN -REVOLT IN 
RUSSIA. 


OLITICAL agitation, Russian reformers and writers admit, 
excites little or no interest in rural Russia; in fact, the peas- 
ants, constituting four-fifths of the population, hardly know that 
such agitation exists. The discussion of the zemsky sobor, free 
speech, university independence, and so forth, is not understood 
by the peasants. Count Tolstoy emphasized this in his adverse 
comments on the liberal program. The peasants have but one 
wish, one demand, one “ plank ”—more land. 

Within the last few months serious agrarian disorders have bcen 
reported from various sections of Russia. Estates have been pil- 
laged, crops destroyed, houses burned, and nobles threatened with 
assassination. Revolutionists are taking advantage of this situa- 
tion and circulating proclamations advising an agrarian revolution. 
The Avevéiami7, an influential newspaper published at Kieff, said 
recently : 


“We hear that the riotous peasant bands are led by an intelli- 
gent person. This may be inferred, too, from the character of the 
circulars which are scattered in great quantities in this district and 
elsewhere. The people are urged to rise against the landowners 


and take possession of the land that is declared to belong to them 
of right.” 


The peasants still believe that the Czar intends and always has 
intended to give them all the available land. Certain “ illegal” 
organs urge the constitutional reformers to make this universal de- 
mand for more land the corner-stone of their whole movement and 
thus enlist the cooperation of the peasantry. The St. Petersburg 
Novoye Vremya, after reporting a number of typical peasant ex- 
pressions regarding the “ student revolution ” and the grinding pov- 
erty which may drive even a péasant to make common cause with 
the students, comes to this conclusion: 


“We should recognize that the present struggle for political rights 
diverts national attention from the most urgent of all Russian prob- 
lems—the land or agrarian problem. This does not mean that 
political rights are not needed ; nb, on the contrary, at this moment 
society most acutely feels this need. But in truth the government 
can easily and quickly satisfy Russia on this score, and when that 
has been done the difficult, tremendous, and intrjcate problem will 
confront us and it. To make a comparison: When a man is. 
gagged, it is of course necessary to remove the gag and permit him 
to speak, but this is a very simple thing todo. But to come to an 
understanding with the same man regarding his permanent needs. 
is a much more difficult problem.” 


The same paper says that the demand of the peasants is couched 
in the plainest language. They ask nothing less than the transfer 
to them of all the land belonging to the nobles and the crown. 
The government.has appointed a commission to study the agra- 
rian problem and report upon desirable relief measures.— 7rans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE map of the world is to be further altered as it was by the Suez Canal, by 
a new ship canal across Russia, which will allow an exit for the Russian Black 
Sea fleet, which is now barred from passing the Dardanelles. According to the 
Tribuna (Rome),the Russians are projecting a canal from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. .The course will start from Riga in the Baltic and utilizing three 
rivers, the Berersna, the Dnieper, and the Dvina will debouch at Kherson on the 
Black Sea. The length will b2 about a thousand miles, and six years will be oc 
cupied in its construction, for which American and English engineering firms: 
have already contracted. 


—_™ 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A NEGLECTED PAGE OF OUR HISTORY. 


Our NAvy AND THE BaArBARY Corsarrs. _ By Gardner W. Allen, Cloth, 
pp. xiii, 354. Price, $1.50 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
F this book did nothing more than make us realize the vast improve- 
ment that has taken place in international morals, to say nothing of 
international dignity, within the last one hundred years, it would by driv- 
ing home that one idea repay the readet’s time and attention. _In these 
days when, with growing frequency, disputes between nations are settled 
by arbitration and when, amicable negotiation failing, great wars are 
waged primarily for a principle; when piracy exists only in Malayan seas, 
and when slavery is unheard of in civilized countries, it is difficult to 
realize that something like a century ago the States fringing the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean—petty, puny States, we think them—levied 
tribute on the great Powers of Europe, maintained fleets of pirates and 
made slaves of all and sundry white men who fell into their clutches and 
whose throats they did not cut. 

It is a matter of no small pride to Americans that the United States, 
then an infant power, first checked this piracy of the Mohammedan 
States. It is true that for a time the American Government, following the 
example of the European nations, attempted to protect its shipping by 
paying tribute to the corsair; but when at last Tripoli’s demands became 
too large and arrogant for endurance, refusal to pay led to a war that 
effectually snubbed the cruel and greedy beys. 

The complete account of these dealings of the United States with the 
Barbary Powers, which covered a period of about forty years, is now pre- 
sented for the first time in this volume. The author, a New England 
physician who served as a volunteer medical officer in the navy during the 
late Spanish-American War and has long been interested in naval history, 
was astonished to find in his researches that the interesting and romantic 
episode of which this volume treats had been taken little account of by 
historians. In fact, so little had previously been written upon the subject 
that he was obliged to go to original records for many of his details. The 
results show that he has been painstaking and thorough. He has com- 
piled much information; and, with scholastic furnishings such as bibliog- 
raphy, index, and appendices, has made it a convenient instrument for 
the use of other investigators. 

But the book is by no means merely a handbook for scholars and con- 
sequently too desiccated a morsel for the general reader. It is of course 
history, but there is no schoolboy who will not enjoy the romantic flavor 
of the picturesque exploits of Preble and Decatur, and the adventures with 
the famous Mediterranean pirates experienced by American consuls and 
seamen like Eaton, Bainbridge, and Cathcart. Interesting pictures are 
given of these pirates and the rulers of the bandit states, and of the wretched 
lot of the whites who fell into their power. The fact that America, tho 
at that time exhausted from the struggle for independence, preferred war 
to servile compliance, deserves all the emphasis it can get. Her reward 
came not only in placing a damper upon the corsairs but in the training 
which the officers and men of her little navy gained in fighting the pirates, 
training which enabled them to cope at great odds with the navy of Eng- 
land a few years later. 

The volume contains a map of the Mediterranean and numerous inter- 
esting illustrations. 





A PINK AND PURPLE ROMANCE. 


THE FIRE OF SPRING. By Margaret Potter. Cloth, 253 pp. Price, $1.50. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

O have a story of tragic love working from within outward, and 
carrying, without the need of bill-boards, its lesson of pity and 
terror—this is art. But to have a love-story shaped by padding on the 
outside and hung with tags of proper sentiment, this is only millinery. 
And beside a tale by George Eliot, or Mrs. Ward, or Thomas Hardy, Miss 
Potter’s seems perilously far from the first category. Making sin seem 
excusable, condonable, and inviting, and making sin seem inevitable yet 
abominable—these are different attitudes of the spirit. Between them is 
a gulf fixed as great as between the purging and the poisoning of the soul. 
Miss Potter is far from achieving the Aristotelian cleansing. The real 
criminal of the book, the fashionable mother who practically sells her 
innocent daughter to Van Studdiford, the wealthy, fleshly plow-maker, is 
never brought torepentance. She is somewhat annoyed by her daughter’s 
intrigue with the porky husband’s cousin, but anything so destructive to 
the complexion as remorse the correct dame does not experience. That 
she is only a genteel procuress is never impressed upon the reader by 
intimation or by declaration. This reserve might be considered good art, 
and well thought-out “business” if it were not the author’s practise to 
advise us of the state of mind of her people. The only villain so char- 
acterized, the suave cousin, is heralded toward the end of him as “nicely 
saved”’ from his sins, and so pointed out to us, not by his acts, but by the 
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comment of the writer. So we know Mrs. Merrill's vices and virtues. 
would have been announced had they been recognized. 

The double standard of virtue Miss Potter accepts with careless acqui- 
escence. The atrocious Van Studdiford is only called “remarkably 
foolish,” for the same action by which society is tacitly justified in ostra- 
cizing the inexperienced and somewhat flabby young wife. The melo- 
dramatic murder of the fastidious and flirtatious cousin is passed over in 
the light-hearted way of the ancient Medici knivings. The murderer 
never thinks of the affair except to justify himself as one might for having: 
filliped off a gnat. The decorous mother-in-law receives the husband’s: 
somewhat boastful confession of his 
action without a blink. The daugh- 
ter, whose plan to run off with the 
charming villain precipitated the pic- 
turesque demise, seems in a little 
while to cast the whole affair out of 
her mind. The thought of the death 
lying at her own and her husband’s 
hands does*not occur to her as she 
voluntarily comes back from the pen- 
niless exile her husband has forced 
upon her to live with him again— 
back to the home of her old clandes- 
tine love-making where the virtuous 
husband, while he has put her away 
for repentance, has installed for him- 
self a blond divinity of his bachelor 
days. 

In the light of a human document 
like Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis,” 
the spiritual renovation of Miss Potter’s unwholesome personages seems’ 
a very crude imitation of virtue. The people still remain unclean, and 
their atmosphere tainted. After closing the book one feels like burning 
sticks of sulphur, and putting out chloride of lime to clear the spiritual air. 

But all of this does not deny that Miss Potter has a certain power in 
writing, a keen eye for the happenings of life; a good “approach” in 
story-telling—a dramatic putting of things, and a notable gift in shifting 
slides in her plot development. What she needs most is a good bracing. 
spiritual tonic that will harden her fiber in the handling of morals—a 
draught of Emerson mixed with her Pepys. It is safe to say that she willi 
live to be ashamed of the warmed-over-Ouida quality of this book. 





MARGARET POTTER. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GOOD FELLOW. 


THE LonG AGO AND THE LATER ON. By George T. Bromley. Cloth, 289, 
pp. A.M. Robertson, San Francisco. Cal. 
OPEMAKER, sealer, whaler, sailor, customs official, railroad con- 
structor, railroad conductor, mine manager, boniface, consul, 
promoter and general contractor, the eighty-seven years to which Mr. 
George Tisdale Bromley confesses in one of the oddest autobiographies 
that have ever come into this office, have been years of active and varied: 
endeavor. Devoid of literary quality, his cheery, breezy memoirs never- 
theless constitute a very human document, interesting even when they 
relate only to matters of personal moment to Mr. Bromley and his friends. 
He tells us that wherever he went—and he traveled widely—he made 
friends, and we can readily believe him. Even the most puritanical of 
readers, shocked tho he may be by this octogenarian’s gleeful accounts of 
his exploits as “one of the boys,”’ cannot but feel attracted by the kindly 
old gentleman who has smiled his way through life, meeting with delight- 
ful equanimity the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Mr. Bromley’s youthful years were passed in New England, a regior. 
of which he gives some characteristic glimpses as it existed in those days: 
of the long ago when “people were more interested in what they were 
going to eat and drink than in how they were to eat and drink what was 
set before them.’’ Marine matters held his fancy at an early age, and 
after graduating from his father’s ropewalk he found congenial, but unre- 
munerative, employment before the mast. The ups and downs of his life 
on the ocean wave included blockade-running and service on the celebrated 
pioneer steamboat, the De Witt Clinton, but need not detain us. In 1850, 
being offered a post in the San Francisco custom-house, he emigrated 
West, to make his home thereafter on the Pacific Slope, where he was soon 
“Uncle George” to a constant! increasing host of friends and acquaint- 
ances, which included many of the more notable men of the coastal region. 
Much of his social success, it would seem, was due to his qualities as a 
speech maker, and, judging from the proffered specimens of his platform 
wit and wisdom, it is not difficult to accept his statement that as an orator 
he was always a decided “hit.” 

The event of his life came when he was appointed United States consul 
at Tien-tsin. Li Hung Chang was then gracing that delectable Chinese 
stronghold, and we are assured that ere long he and the new American 
consul were extremely chummy. Mr. Bromley served as consul for over 
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three years, and, there can be no doubt, contributed materially to the gaiety 
of life in the foreign settlement. His popularity extended even to the 
natives, whom he made his friends for life by appropriately participating 
in their national “Feast of Lanterns.” Journeying to Peking he affords 
clear-cut and vigorous pictures of Sir Robert Hart, Sir Harry Parks, and 
other diplomats of his acquaintance. Altogether, this portion of his 
reminiscences furnishes rare entertainment. 

Diverting, too, are his recollections of the early days of the celebrated 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, of which he has been an honored mem- 
ber for more than a quarter of a century, and to which his autobiography 
is dedicated. Accounts of various “High Jinks” and “ Low Jinks” per- 
petrated by the club enliven the pages, and cast instructive sidelights on 
the history of that ancient and honorable literary and artistic organiza- 
tion. Fittingly enough, Mr. Bromley brings his work to a close by print- 
ing a sheet of the many “tributes of friendship” bestowed upon him from 
time to time by his fellow Bohemians. The gist of all is “Long Life to 
Uncle George’”’—a wish, we need hardly say, that has seen its fulfilment. 


AN ELUSIVE MILLION. 


HuRRICANE ISLAND. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
TEVENSON’S “Treasure Island” is brought to mind by this story 
of millions, mutiny, and shipwreck told by Mr. Marriott Watson. 
The story is rather a fascinating one, altho a-reader with a hypercritical 
sense might be inclined to pick flaws in the plot. The story of Hurricane 
Island moves briskly; so very briskly, in fact, that one is led breathless 
and gasping through the book and 
dropped suddenly at the end of the 
last chapter, as from a height. -We 
have given, a German prince who re- 
linquishes his princely rights to marry 
an opera singer; and -his sister, the 
beautiful and accomplished but rather 
haughty “Alix”; and a doctor who is 
young and impressionable, but pos- 
- sessor of -a wonderful~coolness and 
Sagacity under the most trying cir- 
cumstances.- Put -these on a yacht 
bound’ for parts unknown. © Then add 
~ a -crew- of harbor -rats, headed by a 
shrewd, crafty, and unmitigated vil- 
lajn in_ the person of Holgate, the 
third officer; and to this ‘combination 
add the-disturbing-element of a mil- 
lion’ pounds: in bonds -and- bullion, 
which the worldly wise prince is bring- 
ing with him, and even the most unimaginative reader settles himself 
more deeply in his chair preparatory to encountering the wildest events. 

The crew mutinies and the prince develops a fanatical disregard of the 
actual condition of affairs; ordering, in a lordly tone, the remaining faith- 
ful few to shoot or hang the mutineers, whichever is most convenient. 
Dr. Phillimore and the princess fall in love with each other, of course, 
and the doctor outrivals General Grant in his strategical ability against 
Holgate. The character of Mile. Chateray, the woman for whom the 
prince is giving up everything, develops a rare combination of hysterics, 
fascination, and imbecility; and she does her best, in her anxiety to be 
landed somewhere near to her dear Paris, to hand over to Holgate and the 
mutineers the million pounds. To be sure, during the course of this toil- 
some and arduous span of life, most of us have found that a million 
pounds has an annoying habit of vanishing just as we are on the point 
of reaching its hiding-place, but Prince Frederic’s million pounds, under 
his guidance, outdid all its predecessors in the vanishing act. No wonder 
the mutineers were bewildered and maddened, one cannot help a fellow 
feeling of sympathy for them. Then, too, it was really rather strange that 
the crew should search the yacht from stem to stern for the treasure, but 
of course such an unusual and out-of-the-way place as a safe did not seem 
to enter their minds. 

It cannot be said of any member of the party on board the Sea Queen, 
that his or her education, in the romantic line, had been neglected. All 
live nobly up to their duty. The Sea Queen, too, sees her duty, and im- 
mediately strikes upon a rock near Hurricane Island; Holgate turns 
traitor to his men and they in turn revenge themselves upon him. The 
poor prince and the frivolous Mlle. Chateray each has a little scene and 
make their exit from the stage, with more or less tragic effect; while the 
doctor and the princess, in a far-seeing moment in the last chapter, put 
themselves on board the abandoned Sea Queen, now off the rocks, and sail 
swiftly forth to happiness, accompanied by the now calm and sedate mil- 
lion pounds, which has again returned from its peregrinations to the 
yacht’s safe. 

Taken all in all, “ Hurricane Island” 


Cloth, 308 pp. Price, $1.50. 
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the last page is finished. Mr. Watson has the happy faculty of sailing his 
yacht without swamping the average reader under an avalanche of nautical 
terms, and this will be vastly appreciated by those to whom “ foretopmast, 
staysail, down haul,” and terms of that ilk used by our friend Clark Rus- 
sell and others, bring bewilderment and stupor. 


FAUX, AND HIS ‘*‘MEMORABLE DAYS IN 
AMERICA.” 
EARLY Ma TRAVELS (1748-1846). Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
-L.D. Vol. XI. Faux’s N MEMORABLE Days IN AMERICA (1819-1820). 
Part I. Cloth, 8vo, 305 pp. The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
N an informing Introduction to Vols. XI. and XII., Dr. Thwaites dwells 
upon the tide of emigration which, at the close of the War of 1812-15, 
set toward our shores from the British Isles; and attributes the sudden 
revival of interest in “American transplantation” to a chain of related 
events in the mother country: chiefly the termination of the N Vapoleonic 
struggle, and the consequent agricultural distress—resulting in wide- 
spread political dissatisfaction. English newspapers and magazines 
teemed with information concerning the American country and people, 
or with warnings compassionately addressed to prospective colonists. In 
articles, pamphlets, books, intending emigrants were alternately cajoled 
and admonished. Americans were either enlightened freemen or turbu- 
lent savages; ‘‘ America was either a paradise or a purgatory,” according 
to the prejudice or the temper of the writer. The London Quarterly, with 
Gifford at the helm, began in 1814 a series of articles in the guise of cari- 
cature, ridiculing everything American—“ ways,”’ manners, administration 
of justice, habits of private life. In London and Edinburgh the maga- 
zines reveled in acrimonious screeds, and the North American Review, 
and all its reputable adherents, retorted. 

The author of Memorable Days in America, William Faux, calls himself 
“an English farmer,” and describes his purpose as intended “to show 
Men and Things as they are in America.” The British reviewers, who 
quoted from him freely, described him as “a simpleton of the first water, 
a capital specimen of a village John Bull—staring at everything, grum- - 
bling at most.’’ His book betrays bad manners and bad taste, coarse 
offenses against hospitality, ill-bred cravings after notoriety. Says the 
British Quarterly, “nothing can be more desultory than his erratic ram- 
blings, nothing more incongruous than the contents of the same page— 
radicals and rye coffee, slavery and green peas, bugs and statistics.” 

Adelard Welby, who followed Faux, cuts a more tolerable figure as man 
and author. A gentleman, as compared with his predecessor, and trained 
in polite society, ‘‘he respects honorable reserves.’ Accustomed to the - 
conditions encountered by the upper middle class in England, he had 
formulated for himself, says Dr. Thwaites, a standard of comfort as yet 
not attainable in the United States, ‘(and lacking imagination, he failed to 
perceive that the crudeness in American life signified lack of opportunity, 
rather than indifference or deterioration.’ ‘Traveling westward in his 
own carriage, with a valet to attend him, he stoutly inveighs against the 
bad roads, poor inns, high charges, and wretched food, as well as the 
coarseness and license of American manners, and the rudeness and un- 
cleanness of American living. Nevertheless, it is in the pages of Faux, 
rather than of Welby, that Mrs. Trollope may be supposed to have found 
her inspirations; for despite his insularity and narrowness, Welby not 
only throws much light on the conditions of the early West, and the en- 
vironment and the outlook which then and there await the emigrant, but 
he makes many practical observations, of sincerity and value to the student 
of social conditions. Seen through his pessimistic glasses, Ohio was a 
wilderness, the abode of the land shark; Kentucky lands had depreciated, 
and the people were moving away; the Illinois settlement was a failure, 
its founders at variance, the emigrants longing for their old homes. He 
remarks upon sectional divergencies, moralizes upon duelling, and depre- 
cates an oligarchy of money and good clothes; and while he notes the out- 
ward listlessness and lounging habits of the people, earnestly dcprecates 
the prevailing greed for money, the fevered eagerness to be rich. He 
especially admires President Monroe, the democratic simplicity of his 
manners, and the freedom from official pretension in his entourage. 

Faux is not without a sense of humor, and is ready to enjoy the drollery 
of an incident, even when it involves a fling at British arrogance and its 
brutal “chaff.” He tells of a hunchback pilot in the port of Boston, 
whom some British officers ventured to ‘‘ guy.”’ “ What’s that on your 
back ?” one of them asked. ‘ Bunker’s Hill,” said the pilot. 

To his countrymen, “of decreasing means and increasing families, 
uprooted, withering, seeking transplantation, somewhere,” Faux cries, 
insistently: ‘‘Come away!—from poverty, which in England is crime, 
punishable with neglect and contempt. But come, one and all of you, in 
your working-jackets with your axes, plowshares, and pruning-hooks 
—expecting to be your own servants, no man’s masters; and to find in 
America a land of everlasting labor. 

“T am now living on wild bucks and bears—barbarizing, with men 
almost as wild as they.” 


Price, $4.00 net. 
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Control 


Driving an ordinary pin with 
a mammoth 30 horse-power auto- 
mobile, by repeatedly approach- 
ing and gently touching the head, 
is the latest achievement illustrat- 
ing the unusual sensitiveness of 
the motor connections and brake 
device of the wonderful Cadillac. 

This perfect control results from 
mechanism so simple, so durable, 
so manifestly common-sense, as 
to make the Cadillacalmost trouble 
proof. Because of this excellence 
of construction, aCadillac may be 
maintained at but a fraction of the 
expense required by other cars 
—a feature which, combined 
with never-failing serviceableness, 
makes it the most satisfactory au- 
tomobile in America. 
Model poy iy boy 30 h. p. 


Car, $2,800. 
fae"Entrance Touring 


Car, $ 
Model Na <a Car, detachable 
tonneau, $900. 
Model Eight, asieh, powerful 
Runabout, $750 
All prices f. o. et Detroit. 
Write for Catalog AD, and address of 
nearest dealer, where you can see and 
try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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THE LITERARY D1GEstT is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 


“A Knot of Blue.”—Wm. R. A. Wilson. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


“The Fallen God.” — Joseph Spencer Kennard. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia.) 

“The Spirit of the Service.”’—Edith Elmer Wood. 
(Macmillan Company, paper, $0.25.) 

“Scottish Reminiscences.”—Sir Archibald Geikie. 
(MacLehose.) 

“ The Life Insurance Company.”— Wm. Alexander. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“William Hickling Prescott.” — Harry Thurston 
Peck, (Macmillan Company, $0.75 net.) 

“ The Bishop’s Niece.”—George H. Picard. (Her- 
bert B. Turner & Co.) 

“ Enchantment.” — Harold MacGrath. 
Merrill Co.) 


“On Tybee Knoll.”—James B. Connolly. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., $1.25.) 


(Bobbs- 


“Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals.’’ — Fred- 
erick Morgan Davenport. (Macmillan Company, 
$1.50 net.) 

“Modern Utopia.”—H. G. Wells. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“Specimen Letters.”— Cook and Benham. (Ginn 
& Co., $0.65.) 

“The Young Christian Teacher Encouraged.”—B, 
C.G. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 

“The Wine Press.’—Anna Robeson Brown. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“ Anna, a Daughter of Japan.” — Gensai Murai. 
(The Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo.) 

“The Corrected English New Testament.”—Samuel 
Lloyd. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“ Jesus and the Prophets.”—Charles S. Macfarland, 
Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.”—The Gard- 
ener. (Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“Essays: Biographical and Foreign Politics.” — 
Robert, Marquiss of Salisbury. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
| 2 vols., $4 net.) 





man. (Macmillan Company, $0.50.) 


“ Shakespeare’s London.”—Henry Thew Stephen- 
son. (Henry Holt & Co., $2 net.) 


“ An Embarrassing Orphan.”—W. E. Norris. (The 


John C. Winston Company, $1.) 


“ The Walking Delegate.””—Leroy Scott. (Double- | 


day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


“A Condensed History of the Church of God.”— 
Elder J. V. Kirkland. (Author, Fulton, Ky.) 


“The Witness to the Influence of Christ.”—Wnm. | 
Boyd Carpenter. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10 | 


net.) 


“ Mirabeau and the French Revolution.”—Charles | 


F. Warwick. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

“ The, Iron Age Directory.” 
pany, New York.) 

“ Tides of the Spirit.’—James Martineau. (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, $1 net.) 

“The Chpistian Ministry.” — Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 


“Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace.”— 


A. C. Pigou. (Macmillan Company, $1.10.) 
Makes 


“The Fleeing Nymph and Other Verse.”—Lloyd 
Mifflin. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

“The Norsk Nightingale.’ — William F. Kirk. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., $0.75 net.) 


“ The Aftermath of Slavery.”—William A. Sinclair. 
(Small, Maynard & -Co., $1.50 net.) 


“Wild Wings.” — Herbert K. Jcb. 
Mifflin & Co., $3 net.) 


“For a Free Conscience.”— 
H. Revell Company, $1.50.) 


“ Christianity as Taught by Christ.” —Henry Stiles 


AUTHORS R Send us your MS. ; if wegthy of cloth bind- 
ing ¥ we will — it. To Publ shers, fa- 


ties for handling large editions. Pleased 


(Houghton, 


L. C. Wood. (Fleming 








to quote Finest equipped plant in New England. 





MA MEW PUBLISHING CO., 92-100 Kuggles St., Boston, Mass 
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All transactions on honor. Save a Diamond. 
Win aheart. Every woman loves a Diamond. 
Every woman knows that to be attractive she 
must look attractive. She wants to wear a 
Diamond. Gratify her. Gratify her love for 
the beautiful. Present her with a Diamond. 
The —— Diamond lasts forever. Every 
day during life. the loved one is reminded of 
the giver’s admiration and generosity. 


“et a Diamond isright now. You 
The Time to Buy can make a profit while you 


are wearing it. Diamonds are going up in value 
twenty per cent every year. Write for Catalog. 
containin, 
Write for Our Splendid Catalog 1 1000 sis 
trations of Dingeents, atches and Jew We wil 
send itto you. We will also mail to youour Bak 
Souvenir Diamond Booklet. You can select the article 
you want and wear it yourself or present it to a loved 
one, Wewillsenditto youonapproval. If on like 
it, pay one-fifth the price and keep it, sending the 
balance to us in eight — monthly payments. We 
pay all express charges. We ask no security. We 
create no Poaee, @ make no inquiries of em- 
ployers. All transactions are privateand confidential. 
our account will be welcomed. Write for Catalog. 


Certificate of quality and value is 
Our Guarantee sent with every Diamond. “We 
allow —_ full price if ever a u wish to exchange 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. Goods best. 
Prices lowest. Terms easiest. Write for Catalog. 


retailers of Di ments, 
We Are the Largest Watcnes ana Jone 
the world. Weare the only Diamond Cutters se ling 


at retail. The Lo(tis System received highest aw 
Go'd Medal, at the St. Louis Exposition. 


0 FTIS DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Dept. E-41, 92 to $8 State St. 


BROS & C0. 1855 CHICAGO. LL. U.S. A. 





“Lessons in Hygienic Physiology.”—W. M. Cole- 





(David Williams Com. | 





FREE SAMPLE SHEET 
But Frog @ 


RBON PAPER 
| I36IMPRESSIONS 






a carbon 
that has 
three times 
the life of 
any other copy- 
ing paper made 
the celebrated 
ull Frog Brand. 
Finished like a type- 
writer ribbon and o-day 
wears like one. Has the world’s vemned of furnishing 
136 impressions from a single sheet. 


SEND FOR THE PATENT PORTFOLIO 


We have patented a time and labor saving port- 
folio which prevents the carbon from being crumpled, 
torn, or soiled; and we are so certain you will con- 
tinue to buy the Bull Frog Brand once you try it 
that we will send one of these portfolios 
containing 12 sheets*of Bull Frog Brand silk Ade 
finish carbon paper, postpaid, on receipt of 


THE NEWTON-ROTHERICK MFG. CO. 
410 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


Send us your 
order for one of 
these portfolios 

















Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Bradley, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25 
net.) 

* The Dream of the Rood.”— Albert S. Cook. (Clar- 
endon Press.) 

“ Colloqviorvm Martvrini Corderii Galli.” (Chilton 
Print ng Company, $1.25.) 

“James Watt.” — Andrew Carnegie. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.40 net.) 

“Told in the Gardens of Araby.” -Izora Chandler, 
and Mary W. Montgomery. (Eaton & Mains, $0.75 
net.) 

“J. H. Shorthouse’s Life and Letters.”— His Wife. 
(Macmillan Company, 2 vols., $4.25.) 

“ Songs: ‘ Daisy,’ ‘ In Steyermark,’ ‘ The Virgil’ ”— 
Hubbard William Harris. (Clayton F. Summy, $0.50 
each.) 

“ Songs: ‘ Lullaby,’ ‘ Unnumbered.,’ ’’— Rossetter G, 
Cole. (Clayton F. Summy, $0.50 each.) 

“ Songs: ‘ Cupid Swallowed,’ ‘ Legacies.’ ”— Mildred 
J. Hill. (Clayton F. Summy, $0.50 each.) 

*“ Man Limitless.”—Floyd B. Wilson. (R. F. Fenno 
Company, $1.25.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
The Sacrament of Spring. 


By FRANK CRANE, 
As when the young priest first comes close 
To altar lights and reredos, 
And lifts his hand to take the cup ° 
Wherein God’s blood is gathered up, 
So stand I, hushed and wondering, 
Before the Epiphany of Spring. 


Life! Life! Oh, miracle divine! 
I cannot disbelieve the fine 
Impulsion here. My heart flames out 
And burns the barriers of doubt. 
— From The Independent. 





Dagonet. 
By LuciLe RUTLAND. 
The night King Arthur climbed the dismal stair 
At Camelot (forsaken by his queen 
And by his knights, without a hope to lean 
His grief upon or comfort his despair) , 
About his feet within the darkness there 
A Voice clung with low words and sobs between— 
“Lo! Dagonet, thy fool, weeps here unseen, 
Who nevermore a smile shall make thee wear.” 
Alas for him who climbs the dismal steep 
Of life alore—who must endure the pain 
Of an o’erloving heart whose trust was vain; 
To whom a Voice comes from the shadows deep— 
“Lo! Iam Love, thy poor fool, and I weep 
Because I ne’er shall make thee smile again.” 
—From The Cosmopolitan. 





The Founts of Song. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 

“ What is the song I am singing?” 
Said the pine-tree to the wave : 
* Do you not know the song 
You have sung so long 
Down in the dim green alleys of the sea, 
And where the great blind tides go swinging 
Mysteriously, 
And where the countless herds of the billows are hurl’d 
On all the wild and lonely beaches of the world?” 


** Ah, Pine-tree,” sighed the wave, 

* T have no song but what I catch from thee: 
Far off I hear thy strain 

Of infinite sweet pain 

That floats along the lovely phantom land. 

I sigh, and murmur it o’er and o’er and o’er, 
When ’neath the slow compelling hand 

That guides me back and far from the loved shore, 
I wonder long 

Where never falls the breath of any song, 

But only the loud, empty, crashing roar 

Of seas swung this way and that for evermore.” 


“ What is the song I am singing?” 
Said the poet to the pine: 

“ Do you not know the song 

You have sung so long 
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(SWEET MUSIC FOR YOUR SUMMER DAYS AND EVENINGS | 


Ever ready to entertain and charm, at your instant command, with a variety of choice 
selections ranging all the way from an air from the latest opera to a classic symphony. 
What could offer more fascinating enjoyment on the veranda of the summer home, on the 
deck of the yacht, or in the garden summer-house, during the dreamy summer afternoons 
or the moonlit evenings, than this princely musical entertainer. 


A $75 MUSIC BOX Delivered for Only $1 Down 


We recently offered Lir—ERARY DIGEsT readers a few high-grade music boxes, which were placed in our 
stock through an adjustment of a wholesale order. These boxes formerly sold at $75, but we 
offered the remaining boxes at the special price of $41 each, guaranteeing satisfaction and enabling 
the purchasers to pay for them on ansy little payments. + All were quickly sold out. Many 
orders had to be declined. So many DiGEst readers were deprived of this opportunity to secure a high- 
rade music box at half-price that we have yielded to requests for a renewal < the offer, and have manu- 
actured 50 boxes identical with the ones first offered and of the same price. If you want one, prompt 
action is necessary. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—ONLY 50 BOXES 


Full and Splendid 
Equipment = 


The box is 
equipped with 
three 6-tunecylin- 
ders (the regular 
price of which is 
$6 each), giving 
eighteen tunes in 
all. The cylin- 
ders are 7% 
incheslong. The 
handsome solid 
mahogany, hand- 
carved case is 23 
inches long, 13% 
inches wide, and 
It inches deep. 
It is a big, hand- 
some music box. 


Exquisite Solid 
Mahogany Case 


The box is fur- 
nished in a rich 
and elegant hand- 
carved full solid 
mahogany or oak 
case (with drawer 
for cylinders), 
giving it a singu- 
larly chaste and 
sumptuous ap- 
pearance. It 
forms a beautiful 
addition to the 
home _furnish- 
ings, and will 
please the most 
particular lover 
of the tasteful. 





It includes all the latest perfections, such as tune indicator, large cylinders, tune, 
skipper, indicator, etc., etc. Any number of cylinders may be added. Its tone is 
wonderfully brilliant, rich and characterful, full of melody and musical charm. 


A Genuine Jacot Swiss Interchangeable Cylinder 


MUSIC BOA 


This Splendid Box is made by the Oldest Music Box House in the United States. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 


A FEW WORDS OF SUGGESTION To Those Who Enjoy Choice Music 

Whether They Can Play or Not Play 
Every music lover, whether able to play a musical instrument or not, may listen at any time to the sweetest tunes 
from this splendid little instrument. It reproduces the choicest selections with such delicate expression, such 
rich harmony, and such ferfect modulation as to entertain and delight the most refined and critical tastes. It 
enables you to enjoy an almost unlimited variety of music ; it is always ready to play for you; it never gets tired, 
it will last for years upon years, and it is far more inexpensive than many other musical instruments, It is more- 
over a beautiful addition to the furnishings of the home. 


A Few of the Superior Features of this Superior Box 
WORK MANSHIP-— Every feature of the workman- TUNE INDICATOR— This is a dial with figures 


. . . . . | 
ship of this box and the materials used in its construc- corresponding to those on the programme card, 4nd 
tion is of the highest obtainable quality. We are the < . , 

oldest music box makers in this country, and we devote | # hand controlled by the motion of the cylinder, and 
minute care to every detail of construction. pointing to the number of the tune playing. 


SAFETY CHECK—This valuable appliance pre- TUNE SKIPPER— By means of this mechanism 


vents any damage to the box in case its mechanism 
the cylinder can be set at once on any desired tune. 


gives way. 
You Take No Risk. We Cuarantee 
eee go co gy Satisfaction. Only $1 Down Brings 


a Boxto Your Home for Examination 
We are so confident of the pleasing qualities of these boxes that we offer them to LireRAry DiGEstT readers on 
the most liberal terms, placing the 50 boxes within 
easy reach of every reader of this magazine. You 
take no risk in accepting this special offer. Si Special Coupon Good for One of the 50 Boxes 
and mail the coupon to-day with $1. Upon receipt 
we will send you one of the 50 boxes jamais a ee a Usiee Squer y here AO 
. se 7ENTLEMEN: I accept your special offe: Jac . - 
boxed, express or F, O. B. New York If the box able Cylinder Music Box, formerly $75; special price to 50 Lrrer- 
Is satisfactory pay us the balance in eight monthly aky Dicest readers, $41. Lenclose herewith $1, upon receipt of 
instalments of $5 each. If not satisfactory hold which you are to send me the box, F, O. B. N.Y. 1 agree to pay 
subject to our order. 6 


the balance of the price in 8 monthly instalments of 85 each. It is 
JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. 


understood that you guarantee satisfaction, and that if the box proves 
Send for catalogue of Stellaand Mira Music Boxes L. D. [ORE ne eo 











will refund whatever I have paid on the box. It is also agreed that 
the box remains your property until entire'y paid for. 











unsatisfactory, 1 may hold the same subject to your order and you 
ens Union Square, New York. Address 











Readers of Taz Lirrrary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Here in the dim green alleys of the woods 
Where the wild winds go wandering in all moods, 
And whisper often o’er and o’er, 

Or in tempestuous clamors roar 

Their dark eternal secret evermore?” 


“Oh, Poet,” said the pine, 
“ Thinie 
Is that song! 
Not mine ! 
I have known it, loved it, long! 
Nothing I know ef what the wild winds cry 
Through dusk and storm and night, 
Or prophesy 
When tempests whirl us with their awful might. 
Only, I know that when 
The poet’s voice is heard 
Among the woods 
The infinite pain from out the hearts of men 
Is sweeter than the voice of wave or branch or bird 
In these dumb solitudes.”’ 
—From The Academy. 


—_——— 


On the Proposal to Erect a Statue to 
Shakesgeare in London. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Why should we lodge in marble or in bronze 

Spirits more vast than earth, or sea, or sky? 

Wiser the silent worshiper who cons 

Their page for Wisdom that will never die. 

Unto the favorites of the passing hour 

Erect the statue and unveil the bust, 

Whereon contemptuous Time will slowly shower 

Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 

The Monarchs of the Mind, self-sceptered Kings, 

Need no memento to transmit their name : 

Throned on their thoughts and high imaginings, 

They are the Lords, not servitors, of Fame. 

Raise pedestals to perishable stuff ; 

Gods for themselves are monument enough. 
—From The National Review. 





Out of Doors. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
Just to be out of Doors! So still! So green! 
With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth-mother! Here we lean 
With no conventions hard to intervene, 
Content, with the contentment nature brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 


And under all the feeling half foreseen 
Of what this lovely world will come to mean 
To all of us when the uncounted strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear music rings 
In our hearts. Joy universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors. 
—From The Cosmopolitan. 





An Invitation. 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
“They have said; they will say ;—then let them be 
saying. 
The World’s an old woman, but we’ll go a-Maying.” 
The bluebird has come in the wake of the swallow; 
Anemones, columbines, dance in the hollow ; 
The river is laughing; the hedgerow discloses 
A present of lilacs, a promise of roses ; 
And sweet from the orchard, where blossoms are 
falling, 
That tempter, the Wind, like a truant is calling. 
“They have said; they will say;—e’cn let them be 
saying! 
Away! little Gipsy, for we'll go a-Maying!” 
From The Criterion. 





SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES DAILY TO 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Via The North-Western Line 


Beginning a 23d, account Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
Round trip, Chicago to Portland via direct routes, $56.50; 
via San Francisco and Los Angeles in one direction, $67.50. 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion as to extensive choice of routes offered, either via 
Omaha or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. W. B. Kniskern, 
P. T.M., C. & N. W. Ry., 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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NA PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Wow, Baths & One Piece 
_— ~~ Lavatories 


Be BOS AOE LEREL AE SE EOE LER: 
re I EC A AS IT SRI RONEN 


NCO OR SLE OSE PRI 


oe COST of a modern sanitary bathroom equipped with 

snowy “Standard” Porcelain enameled ware is so moderate 
that every home can and should have the comfort, health and 
luxury which its installation brings. No matter how low the cost, 
each fixture is beautiful in appearance and absolutely sanitary. 
It has the purity of china and the wear of iron. 


The bathroom question is so important, that we ask you to send to-day for 
our complete book ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” which shows many prac- 
tical interiors from $70.00 to $550.00 with cost of each fixturein detail. It gives 
expert advice regarding every phase of the subject, and is the only practical 
book about bathrooms. It was prepared at great cost in the interests of 
sanitation and “Standard” Ware, and is sent to any address for 6c. postage. If 
you are thinking only of a bath tub, you need this book. 

The fixtures shown in this illustration are: LENOX Lavatory, NEW 
FAVORITE Bath and EDUX Closet. The cost complete is approximately 
$101, not counting piping and labor. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Stasdard” 
“Green and Gold”’ label. and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and ui!l cost yu more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Tifa. Co. Pert: 3s. PitTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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SPRING 
NEEDLE 


DERBY RIBBED 


UNDERW 


Made of the best and cleanest yarns in silkateen, ¥ > 
wool and cotton on the famous Spring Needle Ma- ¥ 
chine. This machine patented and manufactured ¥ 
by Charles Cooper, will knit only the finest yarns 
and produces a finished fabric of most ' 

Remarkable Elasticity. r 
Garments made from: it retain their original shape [ 
and elasticity until worn out. They fit easily and @ 
naturally, yielding readily with every movement of 
ota a ae silkateen fabric is more abe 
sorbent than linen a 0 ‘ ai 

} the same elegant, pe a pias 

iW Ask any high-class haberdasher for the Gen- 
vine Cooper’s Underwear. If by 
any chance, he hasn’t it, write at once for 
samples of the fabric and our Booklet E. 


Cooper Mfg. Co. 


Bennington, Vt. 
This trade-mark on 
every piece, 














The best Spring tonic. 
Effectually protects at all 
hours, in all weathers. 
Not only protects, but in- 
vigorates. Nothing like it 
for Health and Comfort 
both. 

Recommended by leading 
physicians everywhere 

Booklets and Samples Free 















New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway 
Bklyn.:504 Fulton St, Boston: 228 BoylstonSt. 
Phila.: 15310 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities. 


CHEAP RATES (Gclorate Wevsecure seduce 


rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- GOV'T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, Mili- 




























ing settlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. tary Goods, SEN, and old auctioned to F. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT C0., F-855 Dearborn St., Chicago. sone uaetnsiints w'ts Eek. WSs. Cas l'g m1'd So 
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PERSONALS. 


When the Financier Scored.—The late Baron 
de Hirsch, the Jewislf financier, relates the London 
M. A. P., was dining at a German nobleman’s house 
in Germany in company with a certain prince, who 
made no secret of his venomous antipathy to the 
Jews. 

“ Remarking upon atour he had made in Turkey, 
he said he had been favorably impressed with two of 
its customs : 

“* All Jews and dogs that are caught are immedi- 
ately killed’ 

“ The baron, with smiling sangfroid, immediately 
relieved the scandalized consternation of the other 
guests with a bland rejoinder : 

“* How fortunate you and I don’t live there.’ ” 





Joseph Jefferson as a Painter.—Some interest- 
ing reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson as a painter are 
contributed to Harper's Weekly by Frederic Rem- 


ington. He writes: . 


“T found Joseph Jefferson, a few years ago, in a 
secluded spot on the west coast of Florida, and he in- 
vited me into his den. I had known before that he 
had painted, but I did not know that he gave so much 
time to it. The studio was an honest workshop, with 
paint and brushes in hopeless crisscross all over the 
place, like a tamarack swamp after the fire has swept 
it, canvases piled against the walls, and Mr. Jefferson 
in a new character. His tea-gown or blouse was long 
and voluminous, and gracefully daubed with stray 
paint. His long hair had fallen ina shock over his 
eyes, pulled there in the nervous moments when the 
thrill of color had robbed him of his consciousness, 
and from under it shone the quaint face which three 
generations of Americans can recall to their fancy. 

“* Are you going to paint to-day, Mr. Jefferson?’ I 
asked. 

“* Of course !’ 

“* What?’ I ventured. 

*“* Oh, bless you, I don’t know! I never know what 
Iam going to paint.’ 

“ This was a shock to my ideas, but I gradually re- 
covered as my brain titillated with the new idea. My 
own pictures, if at all successful, are finished before 
they are begun, but, on a little reflection, ‘there is no 
one way in art.’ Only teachers have methods; artists 
play with color and line unconsciously. 

“*T have no method beyond fussing with color, ex- 
cept to stop short when the thing suits me,’ he said; 
and picking up a sponge, he applied great sweeps of 
sky tone in his enthusiastic way. 

“*T account this’—holding up the dripping sponge 
—‘the best weapon, after my fingers and thumb,’ And 
he gave the sky a few vicious wipes with the superior 
‘weapon. 

“* Clouds,’ he went on, ‘are not intellectual, you see; 
they do not know where they are going. A premedi- 
tated cloud—can you imagine it?’ And the sponge 
worked vigorously, and the clouds blew over and under 
each other on the canvas just as they would in nature. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


May 14.—A statement made by a high Japanese 
official shows Japan_has eed that the Russian 
warships were in French territorial waters as 
late as May 12. Captain Clado, the Russian 
naval expert, is dubious about the outcome of 
the speroarving battle, expressing the belief 
that Rozhdestvensky can not hope to escape 
without heavy losses. 


May 15.—Skirmishing continues on the Russian left 
in Manchuria, and Marshal Oyama is reported 


Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ‘*‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 














The Ford Model F, Price $1200 


In addition to Henry Ford’s originality of design, there is more actual value 
of material and workmanship in FORD MODEL “F” than in any other auto- 
mobile ever built at the price. 


It seats five people, climbs hills on high speed, has a roomy side entrance tonneau, is light, 
strong, and rides like a yacht. Has the latitude of speed on the high gear of a $5,000.00 car. 
If you are thinking of buying a $700 or $800 car, put a few hundred with it and get a Ford 


Model F. If you think a $2000 to $2500 car is necessary, save $800 to $1200 and buy a Ford 
Model F. 


Model F has the stuff in it, the common sense, the power, the satisfaction, to meet the re- 
quirements of any ordinarily conservative man, for years. It is not too big for a handy runabout 
nor too small for a comfortable touring car. 

We do not try to make it look like a millionaire’s touring car, but it acts like one in all but 
the expense of maintenance, and it is good enough for any millionaire in the world. It has big 
tires, a light strong frame, a powerfulengine. It don’t lug around several hundred pounds of 
extra weight to wear out your tires, to consume gasoline, and use up power. It laughs at hills 
that make the heavy cars clatter and bang on the low gear. 

Mr. Automobile Buyer, keep this in mind. Big Touring Car bodies on cheap, roughly built 
chasses, will look like you are getting a lot for your money, but new sets of tires at $160 to $200 
per set, big repair bills, clattering machines struggling with little hills will convince you that 
something besides bigness of looks is to be considered in buying an Automobile. 

When you buy a motor car look at all the cars. Find out what they wi// do and what they 
have done in actual service. Get demonstrations on the road. Select difficult roads and steep 
hills. Don’t let aslick salesman spin you along on an asphalt pavement. After you have found 
what others will do, go to the Ford agent and ask him to take you out in a Ford, If it doesn’t 
do as good work as a car costing half as much again, and better work than any car at the same 
price our agent won't have a word to say. 

Call on our agent. If you don’t know who he is write and ask us and get our little booklet 
on Maintenance and what it costs to run a Ford. 











FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Association, Chicago 


DON'T EXPERIMENT=JUST BUY A FORD 


Ahlan k 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


$500 wite=r= $150 


When invested in our First otanee Farm loans. 
netting 6% and running for 5 years. ans from 

to #200 secured by farms readily sold at from $1, to 
$6,000. Booklet, ‘*We’re Right On the Ground,” list 
of loans, and full particulars upon request. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 

































Removes all odor of perspiration. De- s cess. written on any subject atshort notice. Satis- 

lightful after Shaving. Sold ——— ot | LECTURES faction posrantecd. \ll transactions gon 

- 4 : original), Sample , antial. a Page, road .¥ 
‘cee ph Ken. i NJ ne etc., etc. — < — 




















SAVE ONE THIRD Se 
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By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 


yye 


AY y ; a> 


| may, Zee 
Cay 


All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


to be concentrating his troops on the westward. 
Russia advices say that 80,000 fresh Japanese 
troops have reached the front. Reports from 
Saigon declare that after a return to the Cochin- 


China coast, the Russian squadron had sailed. 


Rozhdestvensky. 


sout 


are rumors in St. Petersburg that Rozhdestven 


asked to be relieved. 


off the coast of Annam. 


ships. 





: Lawyers, 
Editors, Students, and 
book lovers will find it 


a convenient book- 
marker or clip 
No mutilation. 
Box 100, 25c 
Stationers or 

by mail. Sample 

card free. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 131, Bloomfield,N.J. 





RUSSIA. 


throne, but the Czarina saved her child’s life. 


the promise 


mitting Poles to purchase land in Poland. 


pany of strikers in St. Petersburg. 


wounded by troops. 
May 19.—The Czar, as a birthday-gift to the nation 
to be convened on October 17. 








at half cost. 
e SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
TEN DAYS TRIAL to anyone 
without a cent deposit. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicycle. 
UNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
CYGLE CO., G 134, CHICAGO 


WE WANT AGENTS OTHER ForREIGN News. 


town to ride and sell our bicycles, 
— a uaranteed 1905 MO! 4 
treme tie, BLO to $2 
of Best Makes..... $ 7 to $12 
500 Second-H. 


and 
ee All makes & Mod- 
els wee? new 3 8 


ernment’s stand regarding reciprocity with 
America, and say that while hoping to avoida 
tariff war the dangers can be averted only by 
concessions on the part of the United States. 


May 14.—A report from the Philippines states that 
General Wood personally conducted a campaign 
in which 300 Moros were killed and General 
Wood lost seven men killed and sixteen wounded, 


Domestic. 


May 13.—Secretary of the Navy Morton announces 
that he will resign from the Cabinet in the fall. 











A NOVEL FOR YOUR VACATION 


** Something to take off one’s hat to.” 
** A very cleverly written satire,” 
** Happily spontaneous.” 

** There is no sting in this fun,” 


2d Edition 


The Little 
Vanities of 
Mrs. Whittaker 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


Author of ** Bootles’ Baby,” etc. 










The latest novel of this most popular 
novelist has made an immediate hit. 
Everybody who likes a good love story 
with a vein of genial satire and comedy 
should read this book at once. 


At all bookstores $1 net; by mail $1.11 


Assistant Secretary of State Loomis submits a 
statement to the President in answer to the 
charges preferred by Minister Bowen. 


May 14.—The Railway Congress at Washington 
declares for an elastic freight tariff system, 
overned by relative values of service, and for 
fike treatment for all shippers under similar 
conditions. 


Lawlessness continues in the Chicago strike. The 
business agent of a Chicago union confesses that 
the union has raid thugs to beat certain men. 


May 15.—The formal trial of the issues between 
—- Secretary Loomis and Minister Bowen 
gins at Washington. 

Secretary Taft instructs the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission to buy all materials and ships needed 
for the canal in the cheapest market, whether at 
home or abroad. 


Mayor Dunne says that if a spread of the trouble 


occurs, with a continuance of violence, he will 
call out the State troops. 


May_16.— President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, is using his influence to 
b iig the Chicago strike to an end, and Mayor 
Dunne’s threat to call out the militia strengthens 
the prospect of peace. 

The decision to buy the material for the canal 
work in the cheapest market causes many pro- 
tests from manufacturers; the “stand-patters ” 
believe that if this action is taken it will cause a 
crisis in the tariff issue. 

General Davis, retiring Governor of the Canal 
Zone, declares that reports of unhealthy con- 
ditions on the Isthmus have been exaggerated. 


May 17.—The members of the Cabinet are reported 


Quick Trips to Staten Island 
The Richmond, one of the five large, fast, and* best 


May 16.—Another battle-ship division is practically 
ready to sail from the Baltic Sea to reinforce 


May 17.—A port of Togo’s fleet is reported to be 

h of Formosa. Saigon reports lay the blame 
for breaches of neutrality on Rozhdestvensky, 
who refused to heed French requests. There 


sky’s health has broken down and that he has 


May 18.—Foreign commercial agents are ordered to 
leave Vladivostok, and withdraw to other cities 
in the province. The Russian fleet is reported 


May 19.—St. Petersburg despatches say that Ad- 
miral Birileff has been appointed supreme com- 
mander of the land and nayal forces around 
Vladivostok, superseding Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky if the latter arrives there. A fleet of 
colliers is reported near the coast of Cochin- 
China under the surveillance of French war- 


May 13.—A Paris newspaper states that a nurse 
tried to scald to death the heir to the Russian 





May 14.—Cossacks lash girl students with whips at 
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Home >. 
KINDERGARTE 


FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. A delight to children — 
a boon to parents. 
Terms reasonable — Book free, 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL « 
525 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 





the May Day celebration in St. Petersburg, but 
d 





disorders throughout the Empire 
are prevented. The Czar sanctions a law per- 


May 15.— General strikes are called in Saratoff, 
Odessa, and Libau; disorders occur at Mitau 
and Ekaterinoslav. Cossacks disperse a com- 


May 16.—General Sokalovsky, governor-general of 
the Province of Ufa, is shot and probably fa- 
tally wounded by an assassin. Riots occur in 
Warsaw, in which several persons are killed or 


is reported to have authorized a people’s council 


May 13.—German political parties indorse the Gov- 


| FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
fommon Sense 
: Method of 
© Practical Unguistry 
The Latest and Best Work o1{Dr. Richard 8, Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a snovenak 
mastery of conversational Freneh, German, Spanish, or 


™ Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 











1103 Metropolis Bidg., Kroadway and 16th St., N. Y. 














Shur-On glasses 


lts a waste of money to keep on buying new 
lenses every time you drop your glasses. Get a 
nair of Shur-On Bye-giacces and save money and 
be comfortable. on’t pinch or feel tight, but 
they won’t drop off. 

All shapes at all opticians.’ Used with any nose-guard. 
Fully guaranteed. ‘* Shur-On”’ on the mounting. 


Valuable book free 
forthe name of your optician. Full of helpful 
hints on the care of the eyes. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. E, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 











SS GUARANTEED 
WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular L, and New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references. 


UNICIPAS Qo anIritt 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 
JAMES S. KUHN, L. L. McCLELLAND, 
President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 








mp ong ferry-boats ever made, was launched Saturday, | 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





ay 20, 1905. Hon. Geo. B. McClellan, Mayor of New | 
York City; Hon. Maurice Featherson, Commissioner of | 
Ferries; Hon. George Cromwell, President of Richmond | 
Borough, were on board when the vessel slid into the water. 
See Prosrerity, first page facing reading matter, 





Easy Payments-$37.50to$50 


Buys a hich grade factory rebuilt ty pe- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and dur. 
able. Best low priced machines ever 
offered, Fullv guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfactory. Fvll information 
for the asking—ask now. 


Fay Sholes Company 
120 Rees Street, hicago 
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to be at odds and on the verge of a split over the 
order in regard to canal supplies; a split of the 
Republicans in Congress is also predicted. 


A new suit is brought against the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society on behalf of a holder of an old 
line policy since 1871, who asks for a share in the 
society’s surplus. 

The yacht race across the Atlantic for the Kaiser’s 
cup begins from Sandy Hook. 


May 18.-The Wisconsin Senate passes Governor 
La Follette’s railroad bill. 


The Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia 
pass the seventy-five year gas grab. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission renders a 
decision fixing the differentials to be allowed by 
the railroads to Atlantic ports on goods in- 
tended for export. 


Hiram Cronk, last of the veterans of the War of 
1812, is buried at New York. 


May_19.—Secretary Morton decides to leave the 
Cabinet on July 1, if the President will accept 
his resignation at that time. 


Secretary Taft announces that no foreign ships 
would be bought at present for use in connection 
with the Panama Canal, and that American 
manufacturers would be given the preference in 
the purchase of material and supplies for the 
waterway, but no combination to force prices to 
unwarranted figures would be tolerated. 





CHESS. 

[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DicEsT.”) 

Problem 1,065. 

J. DuVERGE, AMSTERDAM. 


Black—Four Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 


Problem 1,066. 
N. Iswotsky, Moscow. 
A First-prizer. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
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WEDDING GIFTO 





—of Meriden Silver-Plated Ware are always 
eminently appropriate. and practical. Coffee 
and Tete-a-tete Sets, Candlesticks, Entree 
Dishes, French Coffee Percolators, Chafing Dishes and the Silver Service for daily use, 
Forks, Spoons and Knives of the famous 1847 Roger Bros. brand—such gifts as these 
are beautiful, useful and highly prized, because their artistic quality and durability are so 


universally recognized. 


THE MERIDEN; CO; 


Silversmiths, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 


218 Fifth Avenue 


Madison Square 


NEW YORK 








Welch's Grape Juice 


is a delicious drink for the table or 
between meals; a life-giving tonic 
for the sick; a substitute for wine 
in all cases; pure as the grape itself. 
The Welch process retains all of the 
real, delicious taste of the Concord 
grape and all of its tonic properties. 
It will stand dilution because it is 
nothing but grape juice. 

Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. It is sold in 
quart and pint bottles, Trial dozen pints $3.00. Express 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for 
beverages and desserts made from Welch’s Grape 


Juice, free. Sample three-ounce bottle of Welch’s 
Grape Juice by mail, 10 cents 


Highest Award at St. Louis 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 








The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A 
story bubbling over with Irish wit. 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


75 cents. Funk & 


A Word 
To People Who Think 


Goat Lymph Feeds Nerve Cells 


During the last four 

Brain Fag years we have thoroughly 
Paralysis demonstrated by actual re- 
sults ban beg jue . 

i the scientific and rationa 
Epilepsy treatment for all nervous 
Neurasthenia affections. Scientific men, 


medical journals, and the 
daily press after investiga- 
tion have given it their 
unqualified endorsement. 


Nerve Exhaustion 
Locomotor Ataxia 








Pied vo! “ Selon 
such that the exhausted 
Premature Old - nerve cells are physiologic: 
ally revitalized, thus giv- 

f& ing new life and force to 
the worn-out system. For this reason patients suf- 


fering from serious nerve complications have found 
prompt and permanent relief through its use. 

Our faith in this treatment is unbounded, our 
purpose is to extend the knowledge of it as widely 
as possible, and if you are a sufferer we advise you 
te send for 


THE GOAT LYMPH MAGAZINE 


which will be mailed to you upon request. If, at 

the same time, you will in your own language out- 

line your ailment we will be glad to discuss the sub- 

ject with you and advise you as to the results you 

may reasonably expect to obtain from the adminis- 

po gee of the Lymph. Ask for Magazine No. 8, 
rd edition. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 


GILBERT WHITE, .D., Medical Director, 
17 East 324 St., 23 Auditorium Building, 








\ New York City. Chicago, Ill. 




















White mates in two moves. 
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Headachea4 Neuralgia 
QUICKLY CONQUERED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer from 7% 
1 headache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the safest and most § 
4 : reliable remedy on the market. Conquers any headache in thirty min- 
a ‘ *) utes and leaves no unpleasant effects. After one trial you will never be 
gk without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at the head of all 


Ye remedies for painful nervous troubles. Ask any druggist or address 
Chie Let S277 The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 236 N. Main St., South Bond, Ind. jp 
% bE 
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800 


The 
‘‘Ocularscope”’ 
Free 









Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own 
eyes without an ocu- 
list. Send for our 
“QCULARSCOPE,”’ the 
latest invention of the 
2oth century. 

FREE with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of specta- 
cles and eyeglasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Lilustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge « Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cioth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 





















‘THE ad- 


vantage 
of location,a 
large busi- 






5% on Small 
ness handled 


Savings 
at minimum 


cost, and always increasing value of securities, enable 
us to distribute a larger proportion of the earnings 
of safely invested funds than small investors usually 
secure—5 per cent. instead of 3'4 or 4 per cent. 
Full information concerning the Company — its 
strength, reputation and record, its investors and 
borrowers, and its safe system of caring for mail 


investments of $25.00 and up- 
GVsTe 





ward, will be sent on request. 


Assety . . . . . $1,750,000 é> 
Surplus and Profits , $150,000 SS ‘a 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment Supervision. & 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS i 
AND LOAN CO 


No. 9 Times Bldg., B’way, N. Y. City 

















» MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


EOPTI make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS Fite nets 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
mg start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. e Field fs 
=> Large comprising the 
Y regular theater and 
“= - lecture circuit, also 

» Joealfields in Church- 

@a, Public Schools, Lodges, and General PublicGatherings. Our 















Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully exy lains 
rything, Sent Free. CA’ G CO. 
S85 Dearborn Street, “Dept tos Chlenge, Lis 








FOR YOUR 
CASH REAL ESTATE 
OR BUSINESS 
I can sell your farm, home or busi- 
ness for cash, no matter where lo- 


cated. Send description and price 
and learn how. Write to-day. 


FRANK P, CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
7828 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 1,058. Key-move: R—K R 7. 
No. 1,059. Key-move: Q—R 3. 














No. 1,060. 

RxP Qx Pch Kt—K 4, mate 
6, eee .— ° ae ome 

KxR KxQ : 

owieers K-—B7 Kt—Q 7, mate 
1 ———_ “eee 3. sind 

B—B 5 Any 

ae QxKtch Kt—K 4, mate 


1, ———— 


2. 
Ktx P(Kts5) KxR 





—S—— 


Other variations depend on those given. 
Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York 


b. W. La Mothe, Stratford, Conn.; S. W. Bamptor, 


Auburn, Neb.; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; J. E. 
Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; A. Regenbrecht, Peters, 
Tex.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; G. P. Homnes, 
Minneapolis; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1,058: The Rev. L. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; Lyn- 
don, Athens, Ga.; M. Stern, Des Moines; E. Mosko- 
witz, New York City. 

1,058 and ’59: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Rus- 
sell, Germantown, Pa.; C.S. Jacobs, Montreal; R. H. 
W., St. Louis; M. Wisner, Belgrade, Mont.; J. P.S., 
Collegeville, Pa.; W. M. H. Woodward, Bisbee, Ariz.; 
E. G. Hill, Houston, Tex. 

1,058 and ’60: C. P. Crumb, St. Louis. 

1,059: A. Heine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; B. Alten, 
Elyria, O.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City; W. E. Hay- 
ward, Indianapolis; R. H. Renshaw, University of 
Virginia; C. B. Grove, Columbus, Ind.; W. H 
Antigonish, N.S.; J. T. Graves, Chicago. 

1,059 and ’60: L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; E.A. 
C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, 
N. Y.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; J. McMurray, Luna 
Landing, Ark.; A. F. Chace, East Providence, R.I 

1,060: The Rev. T. Balogh, Pocahontas, Va. 

Comments (1,058): “One of the finest keys and 
finest 2-ers I ever saw”—M. M.; “ The key is a master- 
stroke, and the whole construction fine”—G. D.; 
‘Fine; on a par with 1,056”—W.R.; “ Fora 2er this 
isa peach LR. W.; * Very fine”—J. K.C.; “ Diffi- 
cult ”—23; ‘A finished product of a favorite prob- 
lematist”’—C. S. J.: “ Extraordinarily good and diffi- 
cult ””—C. P. C. 

1,059: “ Good construction, but doesn’t seem worthy 
of first prize”—M. M.; “ An unusual combination of 
purity and strength. Four pure mates ”—G. D.; “ Ke 
altogether too apparent.” —W. R.; “Good ”—23; “ 
difficult key and some original play, as far as 2-ers go” 
—C.S. J. “A gem”—L. G. 

1,060: ‘* A departure from ‘ puristic’ standards ; but 
a beautiful double sacrifice”—G. D.; ‘‘ The eminent 
composer must have failed in his theme”—W. R.; 
‘“ This sort of sacrifice is child’s - y,a mere joke”— 
L R. W.; “ Fair to middling”—L. C 

In addition to those reported, M. W., got Bf Ca 

Py a .B,, 57, 


J.,’56; J. P.S., ’56and’57; the Rev. L. 


+ aVhey 


Masters’ Games. 
Petroff Defense. 


LASKER. _ PILLSBURY. LASKER. _ PILLSBURY. 
White. Black, White. Black. 

1 P—K P—K 4 1 QO—-Qsq RxR 

2Kt—KB3 Kt-KB3 |19Qx Ktx P 

3KtxP P—Q 3 20 K x Kt P—B 5 

4 Kt—K B 3 Ktx P oN sq Kt—K4ch 

5P—Q4 P—Q 4 2zK—K2 Q—Ktsch 

6 B—Q 3 3—K 2 23 K—Q2 QxQch 

7 Castles Kt--QB3 |24Kx Ktx B 

8R—Ksq B—KKts j25 K—K2 Kt—K4 

9 P—B 3 —B,4 26 P—B 3 R—K sq 

10 Q—Kt3 Castles 27 P—Kt3 Kt—Kts5ch 

1 B—K Bg Bx Kt 28 K—OQ 2 Kt—K 6 

2PxB Kt—Kt 4 29 B—Kt2 Kt—Kt7 

13K—Ktz2 Q—Q2 30 P-K R3 B—B,4 

14 Q—B 2 Kt—K 3 31 Kt—R2 B-—B7 

15 B—Q B sq B—Q 2P—B4 PxP 

16 Kt—Q 2 R—K sq |33PxP P—K R4 


17 Kt—b sq Ruk 3) x P |34 Resigns, 


King’s Bishop’s Opening. 
TARRASCH. SCHLECHTER, TARRASCH, SCHLECHTER, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K4 15 O—OQ4 B—B 3 
2B—B4 Kt—K B3 }16R—Ksq B—Q3 


4K Kt—K2KtxP i Ktx B ret | 
sKtx Kt P—Q4 19 P—B4 K R—B sq 
6 B—Q 3 Px Kt 20 Rx Kt BxR 
7BxP Q-—R 5 2t Q—R 8ch K—Q2 

8 P—O P—B4 22Q0xP .° 

9 B—-Q5 B—Q 2 23 Kt—K 3 —K 3 

10 Castles P—B 5 24Q—Kt3 P—B,4 

11 P—Q4 Castles (Q R)|25 O—B 2 sae] 5 

12 Px P—B 6 26 B—Q 2 R—RKs 
13Kt—B4 KtxP 27 Resigns. 








14 P—K Kt 3 Q-B3 


City; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; R. H. Ram- 
sey, Germantown, Pa.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; 


Philadelphia ; L. R. Williams, Omaha; J. K. Curzon, | 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 


Solved by M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. | to PTOCECTS. 


Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, | 





MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
| waste a dollar or two a year a limp on 
| chimneys. 

Do vou want the Index? Write me. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh. 


FLAT FOOT 


Rheumatie Pains, Weak Ankles, Tired Feet 
instantly relieved and permanently cured by the 


WITH 








WITHOUT Duy 

















PLANTAR INSTEP SUPPORT 


Worn inside the shoe like an ordinary innersole. Rec- 
ommended by physicians, Guaranteed if instructions 
are followed. For sale at shoe stores, druggists, and 
surgical instrument cealers, or sent by mail postpaid 
for $2.00 per pair. Write to-day for free circular 
and particulars. 
GEO. G. LONDON MFG, CO. 
464 Union Street, Lynn, Mass: 








Absolutely Pure and Aerated 
S41 _:“~«=ODistilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 
without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for booklet, free, 
with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


HOW TO BREATHE 
For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Musele Culture, the most instruc- 
tive book ever published on the vital subject of 
BREATHING AND EXERCISE 














64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams,etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
1169 Bristol Building 











New York 








pendent,Portable ~ gas plant at 


your service. It makes and burns its own gas 
and produces a more brilliant light than electricity 
or acetylene, It conte but a trill tomaintain. “ 
moke or ar. 
THE Dest LIGHT CO. 93%. 5th 
Owners of Original Patents. 
AINA R LOTR 














joer A RAZOR FREE! 


IF YOU WISH TO EXAMINE THE FAMOUS 


RADIUMITE RAZOR STROP 


with its wonderful Radiumite Patent, Diamond Honing 
Pattern, send us your name and address and stamp for 
postage. We will mail you a coupon for free examination, 
which is a contingent Free order on your dealer, fora fine 
hollow ground, hand forged, highly polished and finished 
Radiumite Razor, that usually sells at $8.00 at retail, honed 
and stropped ready for use, Send 2c. stamp and name and 
address to-day. THE PETER L. FROST COMPANY, 
Dept. 23, 97-99-101 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 





Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention tie publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BARRELS OF AIR BURNED AS FUEL 


New, Remarkable Stove—Ohioan’s Great Invention—Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to One Gallon 
of common Kerosene oil making oil-gas—the New Fuel that looks and burns like gas. 


Wood, coal and oil all cost money. QNLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! 


Unlimited supply — no trust in control. 


Air belongs 


to rich and poor alike. We can’t burn air alone, but see here! Qur wonderful stove burns air and gas—very 
little gas—principally air. Takes its fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere. 


A miniature gas works—penny fuel for every family—save 14 to 1% on cost—save dirt and drudgery—no more coal or 
wood to carry—ashes unknown—absolute safety. 
SEE HOW SIMPLE? TURN A KNOB—TOUCH A MATCH-FIRE IS ON. 
TURN ACAIN—FIRE IS OFF? THAT’S ALL. 
Astonishing but true—time-tested—proven facts—circulars give startling details— overwhelming evidence. 


NO SUCH STOVE SOLD IN STORES—UNLIKE ANYTHINC YOU’VE SEEN OR HEARD OF. 


A genius of Cincinnati has invented a new, scientific oil- 
gas generator that is proving a blessing to women folks, 
a them to cook with gas—relieving them of drudg- 
ery. akes cooking and housework a delight and at the 
same time often saves to % in cost of fuel. 

How often have many lady readers remarked that they 
would give anything to get rid of the drudgery of using 
the dirty coal and wood stoves—also the smoky oil wick 
stoves and their gasoline stoves which are so dangerous 
and liable to cause explosions or fire at any time. 

Well, that day has arrived and a fine substitute has been 
discovered and every family can now have gas fuel for 
cooking, baking and heating, and not have their kitchens a 
hot, fiery furnace in summer, and be carrying coal and 
ashes—ruining their looks and health. 


Thousands a Week. 


This invention has caused a remarkable excitement 
all over the U. S.—the factory is already rushed with 











SECTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR, 


thousands of orders, and the Company’s representatives 
and agents are making big profits as we offer splendid 
inducements. 

As will be noticed from the engraving, this OIL-GAS 
GENERATOR is entirely different from any other stove 
—although its construction is very simple—may be easily 
and safely operated and is built on the latest scientific 
principles, having no valves, which is a marked improve- 
ment, as all valves are liable to leak, carbonize, clog up or 
overflow. 

By simply moving a knob the oil is automatically fed to 
a small, steel burner bowl or retort, where it is instantly 
changed into gas, which is drawn upwards between two red 
hot perforated steel chimneys, thoroughly mixed with air 
and consumed, giving a bright blue flame—hottest gas fire, 
similar in color and heating power to natural gas. 

This invention has been fully protected in 
the U.S. Patent Office and is known as the 
HARRISON VALVELESS, WICKLESS, 
AUTOMATIC OIL-GAS GENERATOR— 
the only one yet discovered that consumes the 
carbon and by-products of the oil. 

The extremely small amount of Kerosene 
Oil that is needed to produce so large a volume 
of gas make it one of the most economical 
fuels on earth, and the reason for the great 
success of this Generator is based on the well- 
known fact of the enormous expansiveness of 
oil-gas when mixed with oxygen or common air. 

Oil-Gas is proving so cheap that 15c. to 30c. 
a week should furnish fuel gas for cooking for 
a small family. 

Kerosene oil from which oil-gas is made may 
be purchased in every grocery—is cheap and 
a gallon of it will furnish a hot, blue flame gas 
fire in the burner for about 18 hours, and as a 
stove is only used 3 or 4 hours a day in most 
families for cooking, the expense of operating 
would be but little. 

In addition to its cheapness is added the 
comfort, cleanliness absence of soot, coal, dirt, ashes, etc. 

What pleasure to just turn on the oil—light the gas—a 


hot fire ready to cook. When through, turn it off. Just | 


think ; a little kerosene oil—one match—light—a beautiful 


blue gas flame—hottest fire— always ready—quick meals—a | 


gas stove in your home. : 

It generates the gas only as needed—is not complicated, 
but simple—easily operated, and another feature is its 
PERFECT SAFETY. 


NOT DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE 


And liable to explode and cause fire at any moment. This 
stove is so safe that you could drop a match in the oil 
tank and it would go out. 

This Oil-Gas Stove does any kind of cooking that a coal 
or gas range will do—invaluable for the kitchen, laundry— 
summer cottage—washing—ironing— camping, etc. Splen- 
did for canning fruit—with a portable oven placed over the 
burner splendid baking can be done. 


Another Important Feature 


is the invention of a small Radiator Attachment which 
placed over the burner makes a desirable heating stove 
during the falland winter, so that the old cook stove may be 
done away with entirely. 

At the factory in Cincinnati may be seen thousands of 
letters from customers using this wonderful oil-gas stove, 
showing that it is not an experiment but a positive suc- 
cess and giving splendid satisfaction, and a few extracts 
may be interesting : 


L. S. Norris, of Vt., writes: ‘‘ The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Generators are wonderful savers of fuel—at least 50% to 75% 
over wood and coal.”’ 


Mr. H. Howe, of N. Y., writes: ‘‘I find the Harrison 
is the first and only perfect oil-gas stove I have ever seen— 
so simple anyone can safely use it. It is what I have 
wanted for years. Certainly a blessing to human kind ” 


Mr. E. D. Arnold, of Nebr., writes: ‘‘ That he saved 
$4.25 a month for fuel by using the Harrison Oil-Gas 
Stove. That his gas range cost him $5.50 per month and 
the Harrison only $1.25 per month.’’ 


J. A. Shafer, of Pa., writes: ‘‘ The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Stove makes an intense heat from a small quantity of oil— 
entirely free from smoke or smell—great improvement over 
any other oil stove. Hasa perfect arrangement for com- 
bustion—can scarcely be distinguished from a natural gas 

re. 
Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Ohio, writes : ‘‘ I congratulate 
you on such a grand invention to aid the poor in this time 
of high fuel. The mechanism is so simple—easily oper- 
ated—no danger. The color of the gas flame is a beautiful 
dark blue, and so hot seems almost double as powerful as 
| gasoline.”’ 
Mrs. J. L. Hamilton writes : ‘‘ Am delighted—Oil-Gas 
| Stoves so much nicer and cheaper than others—no wood, 
coal, ashes, smoke, no pipe, no wick, cannot explode.”’ 
Hon. Ira Eble, J. P., of Wis., writes: ‘‘ Well pleased 
| with the Harrison—far ahead of gasoline. No smoke or 
| dirt—no trouble. Is perfectly safe—no danger of explosion 
| like gasoline.”’ 

Chas. L. Bendeke, of N. Y., writes: ‘‘It is a pleasure 
| to be the owner of your wonderful Oil-Gas Stove - no coal 
yard, plumbing—ashes or dust. One match lights the 
stove and in 10 minutes breakfast is ready. No danger 
from an explosion—no smoke—no dirt—simply turn it off 
and expense ceases. For cheapness it has no equal.” 








| Agents are doing fine—Making 


big money. 
WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER. 


| Geo. Robertson, of Me., writes: ‘‘ Am delighted with 
Oil-Gas, so are my friends—took 12 orders in 3 days.” 


Edward Wilson, of Mo., writes: ‘‘The Harrison very 
satisfactory. Sold 5 stoves first day 1 had mine.” 

J: H, Halman, of Tenn., writes: ‘‘ Already have 70 
orders.’ : 


This is certainly a good chance to make money this 
summer, 

Hundreds of other prominent people highly endorse and 
recommend oil-gas fuel, and there certainly seems to be no 
doubt that it is a wonderful improvement over other stoves. 

It is made in three sizes—1, 2 or 3 generators to a stove. 
They are made of steel throughout—thoroughly tested be- 
fore shipping—sent out complete—ready for use as soon as 
received—nicely finished with nickel trimmings, and as 
there seems to be nothing about it to wear out, they should 
last for years. They seem to satisfy and delight every 
user, and the makers fully guarantee them, 











HOW TO GET ONE. 


All Dicest readers who want to enjoy the pleasures of 
a gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and safest fuel—save 4g 
to 44 on fuel bills, and do their cooking, baking, ironin 
and canning fruit at small expense, should have one o 
these remarkable stoves. 

Space prevents a more detailed description, but these oil- 
gas stoves will bear out the most exacting demand for 
durability and satisfactory properties. 

If you will write to the only makers, The World Mfg. 
Co., 5882 World Blog., Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for 
their illustrated pamphlet describing this invention and 
also letters from hundreds of delighted users, you will 
receive much valuable information. 

The price of these Stoves is remarkably low, only $3.00 





up. Andit is indeed difficult to imagine where that amount 
ot money could be invested in anything else that would 
bring such saving in fuel bills, so much good health and 
satisfaction to our wives. 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TO-DAY 


for full information regarding this splendid invention. 

The World Mfg. Co. is composed of prominent business 
men of Cincinnati, are perfectly responsible and reliable, 
capital $100,000, and will do just as they agree. The 
stoves are just as represented and fully warranted. 

Don’t fail to write for Catalogue. 

$40.00 Weekly and Expenses. 

The firm offers splendid inducements to agents, and an 
energetic man or woman having spare time can get a good 
position paying big wages by’ writing them at once and 
mentioning this paper. 

A wonderful wave of excitement has swept over the 
country, for where shown these Oil-Gas Stoves have caused 
great excitement. Oil-Gas fuel is so economical and de- 
lightful that the sales of these Stoves last month were 
enormous and the factory is rushed with thousands of orders. 

Many persons have spare time or are out of employ- 
ment, and others are not making a great deal of money, 
and they should write to the firm and secure an agency 
for this invention. Exhibit this stove before 8 or 10 people 





and you excite their curiosity, and should be able to sell 5 
or 8 and make $10.00 to $15.00a day. Why should people 


| A.B. Slimp, of Texas, writes: “‘I want the agency. In | live in penury or suffer hardships for the want of plenty of 


a day and a half took over a dozen orders.” 


money when an opportunity of this sort is open? 


Readers of THe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


FAsyY CHAIR 





in this column, to decide questions goocerting, the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter, 


“A. V.N.,” Toledo, 0.—‘“Is there any authority for 
placing the accent on the first syllable of the word 
confessor’? ”’ 

The Standard, Century, Encyclopedic, New 
Imperial, Stormonth’s, and Webster’s dictiona- 
ries place the accent on the second syllable, 
while Smart’s, Walker’s, and Worcester’s dic- 
tionaries place it on the first syllable. 


“A. B.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘*Is it correct to say? (1) 
Miho goods of a person’; (2) ‘I donot know whether 
t is so.’” 


(1) Among the meanings of ‘ of” is ‘‘ from, 
out from, or proceeding from, usually indica- 
ting the relation of instrument, movement, 
separation, or the result of some acting cause or 
agency.’’ For this reason the use of the word 
in this sense is correct. (2) One of the mean- 
ings of ‘‘whether’’ is ‘‘if,’’ and as one may say 
correctly, ‘I do not know if it is so,’’ one may 
say just as correctly, “Ido not know whether 
it is so.”’ 

“ E. P. C.,” Elmira, N. Y.—‘* Who was Hoyle, author 
of *Hoyle’s Games,’ about which I have heard fre- 
quently ?” 

Edmond Hoyle (1672-1769) was an English 
writer on games, who published a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Game of Whist”’ in 1742, and various other 
manuals on games with cards. In 1887 an 
American adaptation of Hoyle’s work was pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘The Standard Hoyle.”’ 


“A. E. M.,”” Nanaimo, B. C.—‘ Please state to what 
country Marie Corelli belongs ; also who are her parents, 
her present name, and her home.”’ 

Marie Corelliis of mingled Scotch (Highland) 
and Italian parentage. Sheis anorphan. In 
her infancy she was adopted by Dr. Charles 
Mackay, poet and litterateur. Her home is at 
Stratford-on-Avon. ‘A. E. M.’ will find a 
characteristic biography of Miss Corelli in the 
English edition of ‘‘ Who’s Who” for 1905. 


“J. W. T.,’’ Tioga, Pa.—‘t More sacred’ and 
““more solemn” are the correct comparative 
forms of these adjectives, not ‘‘sacreder’’ and 
**solemner.”’ 


“J. B. V. D.,” Saratoga Springs, N. Y.— 
* Voile’ is a French word which translated 
means ‘‘veil,’’ or, if applied to dress-goods, 
“veiling,” a transparent, coarsely woven 
fabric. 


“H.R. C.,”’ Chicago.—** (1) Is there any authority for 
the word ‘proofing’ commonly used by bakers to de- 
note the act of setting molded dough aside to raise ? 
(2) Is the word ‘trough’ ever correctly pronounced 
*trow’—‘o’ asin ‘now’?” 

(1) On the assumption that the word is de- 
rived from the verb “prove’’ in its sense ‘* fo 
put to a test or trial to ascertain the quality of, 
as by some standard; subject to experiment,”’ 
the preferable form would be “ proving.” (2) 
No. The word ‘‘trough,”’ used to designate a 
large wooden receptacle in which dough is 
mixed and worked before being made into 
loaves, is preferably pronounced ‘ trof’’—‘ o”’ 
as in ‘‘ nor.” 


“R. H. G.,”” East Sound, Wash.—‘* Why do you use 
the form ‘hari-kari’ for the Japanese word ‘hari- 
kiri’? in THE LITERARY DiGEst for April 29? What is 
the meaning of this word ?”’ 

The spelling referred to is the one adopted by 
that magazine. The Standard Dictionary con- 
demns the form “ hari-kari’’ as a misspelling. 
It defines ‘* hara-kiri’’ as ‘‘ a Japanese method 
of suicide by ripping open the bowels, practised 
formerly by daimios and military officers ; 


spelled wrongly hari-kari, harri-karri.’ 
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Authority on 
Bright's Disease 
Cystitis and Diabetes 


This Book will be sent to you free of cost—if afflicted or in doubt. 
We are Specialists in these three diseases. 
We cannot heal all ills, but do a few things well. 

We do successfully treat Bright’s Disease and Diabetes—acute or chronic. 
Proof! Our patients secure Life Insurance after previous rejection. 
Lesser Kidney Troubles are naturally the more quickly cured. 
Uremic Poisoning is very prevalent and very dangerous. 

An analysis (free) necessary to detect these stealthy diseases. 

Dr. Tompkins compounds zo patent medicines. 

Ours are herbal, non-poisonous, and on-alcoholic preparations. 
Separate medicines and treatment for each disease. 

Investigation compels belief. Established 1890. 


Dept. 15 


The Tompkins-Corbin Co. *’nowvor' cit" 












What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


\TO PE UVE that Daus’* Tip-top” is 
Dave Gap Fo/ the best and simplest device for making 
Dophicatys 100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
ae). . Copies from typewritten original, 
‘ A oeRo we will ship complete duplicator, 
| Sees 2 \ cap size, without deposit, on 
~ yu ten (10) days’ trial. 
ered Price $7.50 less trade t 
ond discount of 334% or $5 ne 


THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 





TARTARLITHINE 


A Kansas wed physician writes: “I desire to 
state that I have used Tartarlithine in my 
own case, and results obtained, under minute 
observation during administration, thus far 
have been exceedingly favorable.’ 


Another writes: “The Tartarlithine tablets 
are excellent, and I am more than pleased 
with their good results in Gouty and Rheu- 
matic troubles.” 





Mod - 
mae. NPAUBER 


St , 
: 'OSHIR me on 
“ E a a 


—— me ——— ee ZZ 
| The famous leather -food and shoe polish 
@ combined, and a Complete Outfit for 25c. 

YOUR DEALER OR BY MAIL. 
Osmic Chemical Company 
Brockton, Mass. 





MAELOGS 
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12 Corn Killing Plasters. 

CORNO removes corns. 

Builds newskin. A heaven- 

oom relief. SEND QUARTER 
‘ow. Nocure,money back. 


SERINE Sample 2 cent stamp. 
BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept. 27, JOLIET, ILLS. 
Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to trv it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant, 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins *%20'tor.5* 











Attacks stopped permanently. Oauseremoved. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Boo § free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co, 
Exhausted or Debilitated 


ERVOUSNES Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the 
ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and “ontain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 
science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samp) 


Pre, ONE eae 5 No Hu..vug or Treatment Scheme 


« Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
PERSONAL. OPINIONS * complaints in my own person and Senetead sana benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to sen 








me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
¢ am dent it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am en your Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Seng turely sealed,” Winchester & Co., Chemists, S 609 Beekman Blidg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 
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T 
SUMMIT OF 
DICTIONARY 
EXCELLENCE 











317,000 Vocabulary Terms 
257 Editors and Specialists Appendix of 535,000 Facts 
533 Readers for Quotations Cyclopedia of 300,000 En- 
125,000 Synonyms and An- tries 

tonyms 96 Pages of Colored Maps 
24 Beautiful Colored Plates Cost nearly $1,100,000 


5,000 Illustrations 







“The Greatest 
Dictionary 
Ever Made in 
Any Language” 


317,000 Vocabulary 
Terms — nearly 100,000 
more than in any other— 
only dictionary that de- 
fines all the new, impor- 
tant words. 

257 leading Specialists and Scholars—far more than 
were ever before engaged upon a dictionary—s5oo Readers 
for quotations. 

The most convenient dictionary—the common meaning 
of the word is given first, then the rarer, archaic, obso- 
lescent, and obsolete meanings. The etymology, being 
less sought, is given last. 

Best guide to the correct use of English—giving tens 
of thousands of exact discriminations in the meanings of 
words, correcting faults in pronunciation, etc. 

Court of last resort on disputed spellings and _pro- 
nunciations. 

The only practical and scientific system of diacritical 
marks to denote pronunciation. 

125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms—thousands more 
than in other dictionaries. It is the only dictionary that 
gives Antonyms. 

Gives correct pronunciation of proper names, names of 
celebrities, Bible and Apocryphal names, and all geo- 
graphic names. A list of over 5,000 irregular plurals— 
with rules governing their formation. 

5,000 exquisite illustrations—marvels of definitive value 
and as specimens of art. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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“The only criticism I have to 
make upon Tur STANDARD Dic- Dictionary 
TIORARY is that it is too interesting. Habit 
Being a professional scholar, I natu- 
rally have a good many dictionaries and lexicons on my 
shelves, and spend a good deal of time in thumbing them. 
I find what I want, or fail to find it, and put the volume 
back. With THe STanparp it is different. One can not 
open it—I speak the literal truth—without finding ‘ mighty 
interestin’ reading.’ He is tempted to dawdle over it and 
improve his mind against his higher resolution. 

“Are the publishers of THe STANDARD DICTIONARY 
fully aware of the responsibility they must face? 

“Suppose this dictionary habit that I speak of should 
grow and strengthen until a large part of the intelligent 
public finds THe STANDARD more entertaining than the 
average novel : What is then to become of the class whom 
Mr. Howells calls ‘ wofsmiths ’?”—Prof. Calvin Thomas, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State under President Roose- 
velt: ‘‘ The great value and importance of the work are apparent 
at the first glance.” 


Hon, Richard Olney, Secretary of State under President 
Grover Cleveland: ‘‘ The Standard has always been an authority 
on all the points for which a dictionary is used. But the new 
and important words contained in this edition, popular, technical, 
and scientific, by bringing the work thoroughly up to date, give 
it an advantage over every other dictionary.”’ 


You Must Speak at Once 


Special Offer Closes Deco- 
ration-Day—May 30, 1905 

































Until Decoration Day we will send this great Dictionary 
free for five days’ examination to Lrrerary DicEst readers 
who sign and mail the Examination Form below. 
the carriage charges. 


We pay 
Keep the work for five days—ex- 
If it 


fully meets your expectations and you wish to own it, 


amine and compare it with any other Dictionary. 


remit $2.00 as a first payment and send the balance of 
the price in monthly remittances of $2.00 each. If for any 
reason you do not care to purchase, replace it in the box 
in which it was received, and tell the express company to 
return it at our expense. 








EXAMINATION FORM—STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Decoration-Day Offer to Literary Digest Readers 









UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 East Twenty- third. Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for examination, carriage free, a copy of the 
new Standard Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in full Russia leather, price 
y . It is expressly understood that I may retain this work for five days, and 
if then I do not care for it, I will return it to you at your expense, I assuming no 
risk of any kind, either while the volumes are in my possession or in transit, If 
retained, I will remit to you $2.00 as the initial payment within six days of re- 
ceipt of the Dictionary by me,and $2.00 monthly until the $27. 00,the regular price 
of the Dictionary, is paid. Books to remain your property until fully paid for. 








. Profession 
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**The humor is delicious and the situations as they 
develop are convulsing.””—_Newark Evening News. 


The Marquise’s 


Millions 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Author of “ My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” 
“A Little Tragedy in Tien-Tsin,”’ etc. 


T tells of an American girl and her French 
fiancé and a curious and romantic in- 
trigue by which they seek to gain pos- 

session of the millions belonging to her rich 
aunts. The amazing adventures and mis- 
adventures of the lovers in connection with 
the disposition of the Marquise’s millions 
afford situations of delicious humor. 


** When we say that Frances Aymar Mathews is the 
author of ‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town’ and ‘A 
Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin,’ we know just what sort 
of a treat lies hidden between the covers of ‘ The Mar- 
quise’s Millions.’ It is a striking story, containing a 
pleasant mingling of comedy and adventure, with just 
the requisite dash of despair. Frances Mathews has 
recreated the atmosphere of the old French chateau 
with marvellous success.” —Philadelphia Item. 

*“It is vivacious, sprightly and high-spirited through- 
out, nota dull page checking the animated movement 
of the narration. It discovers an original way of look- 
ing at things, presenting even the most commonplace 
scenes from a new point of view. It is continuously 
amusing, enlisting smiles that often turn to laughter, 
being, Fike its predecessor, an admirable book to read 
aloud.” — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

‘* A sprightly and most entertaining story.”—Buffalo 
Evening News. 

12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.00 Net 
By Mail, $1.09 
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GLOWING PRAISE OF 


The Gift of the 


Morning Star 


ARMISTEAD GORDON’S 


beautiful, strong and absorb- 
ing story. of Dunkard Life 


OPINIONS FROM EMINENT AUTHORITIES 


Hon. H. St. Geo, Tucker, Dean of Law School, 
George Washington University, Washington, D C., 
and President of the American Bar Association, 
says: “I am not much of a novel reader, but you 
have greatly charmed me in this work.”’ 


Dr. Thomas Nelson Page says: “It was the 
sincere realism of your people, and above all the 
charm of your style that made your story one of the 
most delightful books I have read.”’ 


Hon. Jos, A. Waddell, Clerk Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, author ** Annals of Augusta 
County, Va.,”’ Staunton, Va., says: “I thank you 
for the pleasure and instruction your book has 
given me.”’ 


Hon. George M. Harrison, Judge Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, Staunton, Va., says: 
“I could not lay the book down from the time I 
read the first page until the end was reached.” 


Gen, John E, Roller, prominent lawyer, Harris- 
burg, Va., says: “‘I wish to congratulate you upon 
the exquisite pleasure that you have given your 
friends in this book of yours.” 


Alex. F. Robertson, Esq., prominent lawyer, 
Staunton, Va., says: ** I have just read * The Gift of 
the Morning Star’ and found it intensely interesting 
from beginning to end.” 


Carter H. Harrison, Esq., City Engineer, 
Staunton, Va., says: ‘*I consider the story a strong 
one, and striking in its originality.” 


The Princess Troubetskoy (Amelie Rives) says: 
“It interested me as something wholly new and 
fresh must always interest us.” 

Hon. John Sharp Williams, Washington, D. ¢.., 


says: ‘‘I can not tell you how much I was pleased 
with it.” 


OPINIONS FROM THE PRESS 


Fine Character Study 
The Boston Advertiser says: ‘Its charm is in 
forceful development of character, consistent with 
a familiar promise.” 
A Remarkable Story 
The New York World says that it is “‘a re- 


markable addition to the list of stories which are 
studies.” 








Forceful and Original 
The Buffalo (N. Y.) News says: ‘It is a forceful 
and original story.” 
Grips the Heart 
The Washington Star says: ‘It is a story to 
grip the heart.” 
Holds Interest Fast 
The Philadelphia Telegraph says that it is 
“told with a power that grips the attention and 
holds it fast.” 
Strong and Beautiful 
The Pittsburg Press says: ‘* This novel merits 
praise because of its sincerity, its beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature, its satisfying conversation, as well 
as for its strong original plot.” 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, 373 Pages 
$1.50 Postpaid 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











$2000 A YEAR 





can be earned by an energetic and capable man in each of the following cities: 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha, Montreal, 
Toronto, Indianapolis, Louisville. We require in each of the cities named above 
a man to represent our Publishing House in the management of a local office. 
We prefer a high school or college graduate and those who have a few 
thousand dollars capital will get the preference. For further information address 
Dept. S, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d St., NEW YORK 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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MEMORIAL 
DAY 


HIS day of honor to the patriot 

dead is given full attention in 

; the cyclopedia “ Holy Days and 

olidays.” ollowing is a brief 

glance over the articles, addresses, 
sermons, suggestive thoughts, etc. 





MEMORIAL DAY 
A brief sketch describing the origin of this day, with 
appropriate sentiments on its observance. 


THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
An eloquent address by Rev. Clark Wright, delivered 
when the speaker’s old regiment, the 9th New York Volun- 
teers, entertained the 3d Regimental Association of Geor- 
gia, under Colonel Sneed. 


A MONUMENT’S MESSAGE 
Dedication address delivered by Rev. Charles Elmer 
Allison in front of the old Manor Hall, Yonkers, New York. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 
Embracing extracts from the oration delivered at Arling- 
ton, Va., by James A. Garfield. 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS 
Pertinent para hs on the honor of our Patriot Dead— 
Our Country’s 5 aaa ly The Graves of Our Heroes; 
The Cost of Our Liberties; Memorial Day Reminders; 
Patriotic Messages ; Tributes to the Unknown, etc., etc. 


MEMORIAL DAY POEMS 
Including among others ‘‘The Bivouac of the Dead,’ 
by O’Hara; ‘‘The Blue and the Gray,’’ by Finch; 
“Cover Them Over,”’ by Carlton; ‘‘ Killed at the Ford,” 
ry Longfellow ; ‘‘ Memorial Day,’ by Gilder; ‘‘ Home 
hey Brought Her Warrior,’’ by WB Bie $ etc., etc. 
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FLAG-RAISING 
DAY =« 


IHIS day originally observed in 
the State of New York is now 
3) coming to be celebrated in many 
States throughout the Nation. Fol- 
lowing is the treatment given it in 
the cyclopedia “ Holy Days and 
Holidays.” 


FLAG-RAISING DAY 
While one of the youngest of our national anniversaries, 
being first observed on June 14th, 1894, when the Governor 
of New York ordered the Stars and Stripes to be raised on 
all public buildings in the State, this day is fast finding 
a large place in the hearts of the American people, espe- 
cially in our schools. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR FLAG 
An interesting description by Zitella Cocke. 
THE STARS AND STRIPES 
How the flag has been changed, and the stories which have 
been told concerning its design and use, by A. Y. Leech. 
BETSY ROSS AND THE FLAG 
By Harry Pringle Ford. 
ABOUT FLAGS 
3y Eliza E. Clark. 
THE SCHOOL FLAG 


How it is being raised on schoolhouses throughout the 


country. 
FLAG PRESENTATION 
A Civil War sketch. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS ON THE FLAG 


Nine pertinent paragraphs on the national colors. 


POETRY ON THE FLAG 
Seven pages of poems on the flag, including ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner: ” ‘‘ Union and Liberty,’’ by Holmes ; 
“The Flag of Stars,’”? by Channing; ‘‘ The American 
Flag,”’ by Drake; ‘‘Our Country’s Starry Flag,’”’ by 
Sangster, etc. 








HILE the above is an outline 
of the treatment given Memorial 
Day and Flag-Raising Day in 
** Holy Days and Holidays,” all other 
important anniversary days are 
given ample and satisfactory atten- 
tion. 
8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. Price, $5.00 


Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
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National Park Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 


The Glen School. The story of this school; of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equipment of 
twelve buildings, attractively grouped in college fash- 
ion, forming a miniature village; its unique subdi- 
vision into eight groups of girls; its training in home 
making and social graces; its development of special 
talents; its provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and 
study of our National Capital—can only be told fully in 
our catalogue. Address 

BOX 144, FOREST GLEN, MARYLAND. 
Expenses $500 to 8625. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls, 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥. An 
ideal school. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. city. All 
departments. Special 
courses in Art, Music, 
Literature, Languages, 
ete. For illustrated 
circular V, address 


Miss C. EF. Mason, LL.M. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is 
the oldest and best school in the 
world teaching ELHCTRICITY 
exclusively. Theoretical and 
practical course complete 
In One ear 
Students actually construct Dy- 
namos, Motors and electrical 
instruments. Graduates hold 
good positions. 7h:rteenth year opens Sept. 27. 
Apply for Catalog to Bliss Electrical School 
218 G street N. W., Washington, D. C, 





























GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


An ideal college - preparatory home 
school for boys near Atlanta. Splen- 
didly equipped, perfect health, delight-! 
ful, mild winters, 1300 feet above sea 
level. 70 boarding pupils live with faculty ot 8 
experienced teachers. High moral and social 
tone, study at night under teachers, wholesome 
discipline. Regular military drill, good gym- 4 
nasitum, modern reading-room, wholesome athletics on beautiful 
grounds, modern lauguages, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
manual training, music. Col. J. C. Woodward,A.M., College Park, Ga, 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL EcYs 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad- 
vantages of this school. If you wish to learn of them 
send for catalogue. Address 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


Emma Willard School for Girls. 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar and Smith Colleges, and Cornel] Uni- 
versity. General and Special Courses. Music, Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Twoscholarships. Out-of-door games, 
Miss ANNA LEacH, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 

























Armitage School for Girls 


ONE-HALF HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and Smith. Fin- 
ishing courses, $750 to $900 per year. Address 


MISS HARRIET ARMITAGE, WAYNE, PENNA. 


ie nd be ‘ = =A St 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 

Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewraten. 

References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 
and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L 
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The Marquise’s 
By FRANCES 


Millions AYMAR MATHEWS 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town.” It tells an amusing story of Ameri- 
cans in France. The plot is sparkling, the situations 
well developed and unique, and there is not a dull page. 


12mo, cloth. Price $1.00 net 















Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


243 Boys from 30 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, 
proverbially healthful and beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports en- 
couraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys trom homes of culture 
and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our TU- 
TORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high. ACADEMY FORTY- 
FIVE YEARS OLD. New $50,000 Barracks. ful] equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, - - Staunton, Va. 














THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. Anew philosophy, 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in} discussing the natural, the rational, the psychic, and the 
woman, by CHARLES GopFrey LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., spiritual man. By CHARLES Bropiz PATTERSON, 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,’ etc., t2mo,| Editor of ‘‘ Mind.” 8vo, cloth, 326 pages. $1.20 net. 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 

pany, Pubs., New York. 


























By mail, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


SCIENCE anDA FUTURE LIFE 
By PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
$1.50 net. 12cts. postage, extra. 

Based on scientific investigation of psychic phenomena. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., BOSTON 





Slightly Damaged Sets 


We have only 78 slightly damaged sets of The World’s Best Music left. For all practical purposes 
these sets are as good as new. Here and there a leaf is sli a“ soiled or a binding a little rubbed, but there 
are no torn pages and the damage in most cases is so slight that an expert could hardly detect it. In fact, 
some of the sets have never been removed from the boxes. Rather than rebind these few sets we have 
decided to close them out at about what they would be worth to us with the covers torn off. The cou- 
pon below will bring you a set for examination. You do not buy until you see the books. They are 
sent to you on approval, charges prepaid, and can be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


The World’s Best Music 

















Four Volumes Vocal, Four Instrumental 


At the Cost of the Sheets 


The World’s Best Music contains 2,200 pages of the best music, handsomely bound and indexed, If 
purchased one piece at a time it would cost over $200. There are 300 instrumental selections by the 
greatest composers; melodious, but not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances 
marches, classic and romantic piano music, etc. The four vocal volumes contain 350 of the best old and 
new songs, duets, trios and quartets. The library is richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many of 
them being handsome chromatic art plates printed in many colors. The work contains 500 biographies 
of musicians and more than roo new and popular copyrighted selections by American composers. It is 
the only complete collection of music in existence, containing all the standard classics which should be 
in every home where there is a piano. 

The Masterpieces of 400 Composers, such as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, 
Gounod, Beethoven, DeKoven, Strauss, Sullivan, Handel, etc. The volumes are nearly sheet music 
size and are sponse bound so as to open flat at the piano and remain open. In the preparation of this 
great work, Victor Herbert, the Editor-in-Chief, was assisted by 20 editors and contributors, among 
them Reginald DeKoven, Fanny Morris Smith, 
Louis R. Dressler, Helen Kendrick Johnson, etc. 


The library has been endorsed by the music-loving 
public in every English-speaking country. THE page owe chlin g5-0d A! 


eo 
moms You may send me, charges prepaid, for five days’ 
FREE For Five Days examination, a slightly damaged set ‘of the World’s 








The coupon below will bring you a set for five Best Music in half-leather binding. If satisfactory, I 
days’ examination, free of all charge. We offer these agree to pay $1.00 down and $2.0c0a month thereafter 
few sets,at $16.50 ‘x cloth binding or $19.50 in half- until $19.50 has been paid. If not satisfactory, I will 
leather, and you may pay at the rate of $2.00a month, J notify you, so that you may arrange for its return at no 


They sell regularly by subscription at $48.00 in cloth or expense to me whatever. 
$56.00 in half-leather, so you will see what a great 
saving this sale means. If you do not wish to keep the 
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set after examining it, simply notify us and we will 
arrange for its return at no expense to you. 
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The University Society (5) 2°; 











In ordering cloth, change $19.50 to $16.50. 
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‘ DECORATION DAY OFFER! 


works the world has ever seen. 


SIGN AND MAIL TO US 


THE COUPON BELOW AND 

We have in stock less than a hundred sets of this princely work—the whole Bible in six languages— 
which must be quickly disposed of in order to meet an imperative demand for more space in our stock- 
room. We have decided to offer these remaining sets to a special Decoration Day Club of LITERARY 
DIGEST Readers. Members of this club sending the coupon below can save just half the regular price of 
this great work. This is a most unusual opportunity to add to your library one of the most valuable 











These few sets go to Di- ® Don’t send any money till you ° s 
GxsT Keaders at just half have seen the set. We send the 

the regular price, and on Set on receipt of the coupon, and 

little, easy payments. guarantee satisfaction. 





“< Tt is not only a sumptuous work for a library, but it is also a book of comparative versions, which will be of 
incalculable convenience and value.’’—The British Quarterly Review, London. 


Six Large 
Quarto Vol- 
umes, Sub- 
stantially 
Bound in 
Heavy Cloth. 
Titles, etc., 
In Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper, with 
3,200 Pages 


it Offers a New and Delightful Method of 
Self-Instruction in French and German 


Only one of the many uses of this monumental work is the up-to-date, interest- 
ing method it provides for attaining, by the shortest cut, familiarity with 
French, German, Greek and other languages. Used in connection with any 
language method, such as the Rosenthal, forinstance. It is a refreshing change 
from the material furnished for translation in the ordinary text-books. With 
the Hexaglot Bible a student translates beautiful thoughts, worded in the 
purest of diction. A mental habit is formed which enables him to remember 
the words and use them correctly in every-day life. The English version is as 
near as possible to the middle and the lines of the various languages are almost 
ete md opposite each other. Ata glance you can translate every word. For 
example: 

ENGLISH—“ Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ?” 


GERMAR—* se *~ a zu ihm: Herr, warum kann ich dir diesmal nicht 
‘olgen ?”” 

FRENCH—‘ Pierre lui dit: Seigneur pourquoi ne puis-je pas te suivre 
- ) maintenant ?”’ 

* Thus the words immediately become associated with ideas, and quickly, 
easily, almost unconsciously, become firmly fixed in the mind. 

A Sumptuous Gift for | A Valuable Ad- | A Work of Live Interest to 
the Co gation to | dition to Every | Every Intelligent Person, 
Present Their Pastor | Choice Library | One that Never Grows Old 

























“The Hexaglot Bible is an honor to the present century, likely to prove a 
signal benefit immediately and indirectly in this and other countries to the 
Church and servants of God.”—The Bible Treasury, London. 


A Marvel of Accurate, Beautiful Typography 


“It is a marvel of accurate and beautiful typography,” says The London 
Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and clear, 
the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every library. 


THE GREAT 


HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


Dedicated, by her special permission, to the late 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
Edited, by Leading European Scholars 


This most remarkable and genuinely great work 
comprises the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Original Tongues; together with 





the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German 
and the most approved French versions, arranged in 
six parallel columns, three columns on each of two 
opposite pages. 
Among its distinguished subscribers are : 
The Czar of Russia Emperor of Germany 
Duke of Devonshire Archbishop of Canterbury 
Earl of Shaftesbury Bishop of Gloucester 
And Thousands of Eminent Statesmen, 
Scholars, Public Men, etc. 


A Most Unique and Illuminative Commen- 
tary on the Whole Bible 


A collection of modern versions in parallel columns makes the Hexaglot Bible 
a most useful and illuminative commentary for preachers, teachers and stu- 
dents. The work gives a charm to sacred Scripture which no single translation 
can supply. The various translations also offer a precision of meaning not af- 
forded by one language alone. Aside from these features, the arrangement of 
the Scriptures in six different languages is of the most permanent interest. 


Extraordinary Advantages of the Arrangement 


Its arrangement is extraordinarily helpful. The London Record says of 
this: “It offers the great advantage of the various versions, being sc arranged 
that the ternfination of each sentence in one version accords with the corre- 
sponding passage in the others. The reader, on referring to any passage, may 
find its equivalent in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, the Vulgate. the German 
translation of Martin Luther, the more modern French interpretation, or the 
authorized English version; the three languages most generally used in mis- 
sionary pursuits being thus introduced.” 


The Work Throughout of Scholars 


The production of this great work was in"ctharge of competent specialists, and 
the texts are accurate and scholarly. It can be implicitly relied upon as am 
authority by all those interested in ancierft or modern Biblical criticism and 
interpretation. 


“It is the most satisfactory presentation of the Scriptures in six great languages. As the great Origen in Alexandria, more than 1,500 years ago, i- 
fied the value of the Scriptures by presenting them in several versions, so does this great work promise to do.”—Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, D.D. 





Please remember that Sign and mail the coupon and we 
we have in stock only a will send the set on approval. Exam- 
few sets, so do not delay ine it for three days, and if you keep it 
if you wish to secure one. pay for it in little sums of $2 a month. 





Do not delay another hour, but sign and mail to us the following coupon to-day, which will bring the work to your door. 


Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.: * Itis one of 





Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 


the finest contributions of modern Biblical MESSRS. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York City. fessor of Biblical Literature and Exegeti- 
and philological science to the study of the Gentlemen :—L accept your Special Decoration Day Offer of ‘The Hexaglot cal Theology, Glasgow : Besides the 
Scriptures.” Bible’ to Digest Readers (regular price $40) for $20, pryable $2 within3 daysof | great usefulness of the book to students, 


Its vast stores of riches will endure 
for a lifetime. 


RECULAR PRICE L. D. June 3 Name 


$40 st inncnvds tannins Address 





receipt of the work if it is satisfactory, and the balance in instalments of $2 a it is also a handsome ornament to the 
month. Please send me the work for examination. It is understood that I may helv tg f any library.” 

keep and examine the work for 3 days after receipt, and if it is not entirely shelves Of an} y: 

The Greatest Bible of the Century satisfactory, I will hold the books subject to your order. 


It is the only work of the kind in 
the English language. 
Don’t Miss This Opportunity ! 





8 ERTL ii eS SPECIAL PRICE, $20 





FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, - - 


- 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK } 


SAVE $20 


the Septuagint, the Syriac (of the New Testament), . 
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